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WH be mate fiopular? 


Both styles are bound to be popular. But the shoe that will keep its popularity 
with the buying public is the one on the left—because it's made of 

all-round quality leather (and dyed with a fast, deep-penetrating Du Pont dye). 
long after the shoe on the right has collected complaints for 

uncolored leather showing through at the slightest scuff, 

the other will be earning justified popularity for its manufacturer. 


It's a far-sighted manufacturer who refuses to risk the 

quality of his leather products with inferior dyestuffs. Especially 
when «: wide range of long-lasting, quality Du Pont dyes is 
available .... dyes that stay fast to light, and resist crocking and 
scuff marks through the rugged wear a leather product takes. 


Your leather deserves the best in dyestuffs. Why not investigate 
our line of deep-penetrating, level-dyeing colors... in 

Du Pont Chromacy!* dyes— or in Pontachrome,* Pontacyl* 
and Pontamine* dyes. Whatever your color problem 

may be—our Technical Staff will be glad to help you. 

Just write to E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 

Dyestuffs Div., Wilmington 98, Del. 


PEG. U.S. PaT.OnF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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That’s why Gallun’s Cretan Calf 
is the leather that sells your shoes 


New shoe styles have trimmer lines, smaller perforations, 
fewer decorations. There’s less deadweight to carry around. 
And shoes fashioned from Gallun’s famous vegetable- 
tanned Cretan Calf are truly in keeping with this modern 
trend — truly slim, trim, and comfortable. 

The natural beauty of Cretan Calf with its lustrous un- 
glazed finish, and its rich, deep colors is further enhanced 
by the effects of clean, crisp punching and pinking. More- 
over, Cretan Calf is glove-soft at the first wearing. You walk 
in comfort as well as style — comfort that lasts throughout 
the life of the shoe despite repeated wettings and dryings. 

So feature the leathers that are top favorites with custom 
bootmakers. Check the Gallun numbers in your orders to 
leading manufacturers. Your business will prosper — with 
customers who appreciate fine leather, and come back for 
it again and again. A. F. Gallun and Sons Corporation, 


Tanners, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
T-87 


smooth, but not glozed | 


OTHER FAMOUS GALLUN TANNAGES 


Norwegian Calf 


boarded grain 


Normandie Calf 
boarded, glazed 
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Quimby’s great book 
for, every shoe man 
who wants to know- 


. .. the relation of shoes to 
wearing apparel 
style fundamentals in shoe- 
making 
basic shoe designs 
development of modern 
shoe design 
modern shoemaking proc- 
esses 
. all about lasts 
facts about foot structure 
. how to fit shoes 
. how to flatter the foot 
AND who wants to know 
the history of the shoe 
industry, its industrial 
stages in America and a 
quick reference to shoe 
terms and data. 
Harold R. Quimby, a lifelong stu- 
dent of the shoe industry and one 
of its outstanding figures, has written 
the romance of the shoe industry 
n “Pacemakers of Progress.” It’s 
a book you ought to have now. Order 
it today. 


$ 6.00 PER COPY 


Runipf Publishing Co., 

300 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 6, lilinols 
Enclosed is $ Please send 
copies of “Pacemakers 


of Progress," by Harold R. Quimby. 
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TIME OUT FoR TRARS 


A current business lull — but feast always follows famine 


|": hard to believe, but a lot of ex- 
perienced shoe and leather men 
don’t seem to understand their busi- 
ness. As strong as this statement may 
appear, it has a lot of realistic 
support. 

Over the past few weeks the in- 
dustry’s crying towel has been get- 
ting wetter and wetter. The sudden 
and prolonged lull in business ac- 
tivity has caused a run on aspirin 
and tints promising to alter the color 
of greying hair. 

But it’s a poor businessman who 
looks only at today without con- 
sidering yesterday and tomorrow. 

hat some men are regarding as a 
‘slump and lull is actually only a 
thealthy period of needed rest after 
‘@ period of violent exercise. This 
tchange of pace is wholly normal. 
‘Any shoe or leather man who takes 
‘the short-range view, who views only 
‘the activity and conditions of the 
‘moment, is unacqainted with the 
facts of life concerning this business. 

First, it must be understood that 
‘we are one industry which can, at 
‘the beginning of any given year, 
‘establish a quota of production, and 
“at the end of the year feel certain 
‘that that quota will be met with 
‘pretty fair accuracy. Last year, for 
example, it was estimated that we 
‘would make close to 500,000,000 
‘pairs of shoes. The estimates, coming 
from various “authoritative” sources, 
‘were pretty close to one another. In 
short, the estimates of the “experts” 
are usually quite reliable. 

Well, for the first quarter of 1951, 
shoe production (which determines 
leather consumption) was about 6,- 
000,000 pairs above the same period 
of a year ago. Retail shoe sales for 
this quarter were more than 20 per- 
cent above the same quarter of 1950; 
and even excluding March and 
Easter, the first two months of this 
year showed sales more than 20 per- 
cent over 1950. 


Now, following Easter, comes a 
sudden “slump.” Why? As everyone 
should know, there is a high degree 
of sales, production and consump- 
tion stability in the shoe industry. 
Over the course of any given year, 
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Lend Editorial 


Reprints available at nominal costs: 
Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, 5c each; 
1000-3000, 2%c each; 5000 or over, 
1%c each. 





consumption — with measured effect 
on sales and production — is pretty 
well established in ratio to popula- 
tion, with an occasional fluctuation 
caused by war emergencies or the 
like. Thus, it must be expected that 
a famine will follow a feast, and 
vice versa. We had a brief period 
of feast in production over the past 
few months; we had a retail sales 
feast in January, February and 
March. The brief period of relative 
famine we are now experiencing is 
in every respect normal. And the 
period of feast that may be ex- 


~ pected to follow again will also be 


normal. In short, after every dip 
we may expect a rise, and vice versa. 
The important thing is that over the 
course of the year the dips and rises 
will balance to comprise a healthy 
level of business activity. 


We're Not Alone 


As is generally known, the current 
lull is not. peculiar to shoe and 
leather business alone. It is common 
to all types of enterprises. And with 
good reason. American business and 
industry were repeatedly notified 
since last Fall that activity would 
be high right through the first quar- 
ter of 1951; then there would be a 
temporary tapering off, followed by 
a renewed spurt of activity. 

This was not crystal-ball gazing. 
It was basic and sound analysis. As 
the mobilization program swung into 
gear, manufacturers rushed to build 
stockpiles in readiness for heavy 
government and consumer orders. 
Impending and actual government 
regulations and restrictions concern- 
ing countless items naturally caused 
a consumer buying rush to get under 
the wire—to buy goods while they 
were available. It was another stock- 
piling act. Thus, buying activity, 
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both at the industrial and consumer 
levels, was intense. It resulted in 
the record sales, wages, employment, 
prices of the past few months. 

Well, when anyone has a big stock- 
pile of something, it’s a pretty tough 
job to sell him more of it—especially 
if there is no appreciable dwindling 
of the stockpile he has on his hands. 
Such is the condition of the moment. 

Add to this one other important 
basic factor: confusion ond uncer- 
tainty, much of it emanating from 
Washington _ ring-around-the-Rosie. 
Whether, under prevailing conditions 
of price and supply uncertainty, to 
buy or not to buy has had its own 
retarding influence on business. 

Now, as pessimistic as this may 
appear for the moment, it is impor- 
tant that it be regarded for what it 
actually is: a momentary or short- 
lived pessimism. The feast must in- 
evitably follow the famine. 

The transition from mobilization 
defense “paper orders” and actual 
production has been nearly bridged. 
This means that the billions of dol- 
lars allotted for defense output will 
now begin to be spent — converted 
into real goods. This will automati- 
cally reduce stockpiled inventories, 
require abundant new purchases. It 
will also mean a cessation of layoffs, 
a vigorous re-hiring with resultant 
increase in general income available 
for spending. 

The same process will hold fun- 
damentally for consumer “stock- 
piles.” Especially as incomes increase 
with stepped-up employment and 
hours. Likewise, uncertainty of buy- 
ing decisions will decline as concrete 
action and clarification comes out 
of Washington. 

In short, the viewpoint is now 
inevitably optimistic. Activity cannot 
go down, must go up. This applies 
to shoe and leather business niore so 
than most others simply because ours 
is a “stabilized” business wherein 
production and consumption can be 
pretty well estimated in advance. We 
know that it is virtually impossible 
for a lull to be extended — that the 
“theory” of feast following famine 
is a basic truth. 
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Mr. Edward Hafey, parking 
lot attendant, of 181 Chelsea 
St., East Boston wore these 


= shoes in all kinds of weather 


for 5 months. “I’m hard on 

shoes”, says Mr. Hafey, “Had these 
resoled but never had any trouble 
with wrinkled toe linings.” Note 
in this untouched cut-away 
photograph how his shoe 
with its Celastic box toe re- 
tains tight toe linings al- 
Gose showing signs 

of hard wear. 


— 


*“CELASTIC"” is a registered trademark of the Celastic Corporation. 
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A parking lot attendant’s job calls for plenty of 
footwork! In and out of cars, on hard pavement 
most of the day, he looks for utmost comfort in his 
footwear. Like policemen, nurses, sales people and 
others who make a living on their feet — he finds 


added toe comfort in shoes with Celastic box toes. 


Most people realize how uncomfortable wrinkled and 
loose toe linings can be. Celastic eliminates this com- 
mon source of irritation:by fusing the liniag, box toe 
and doubler in one sag-free, wrinkle-free unit. This com- 
fort “bonus” costs very little — pays for itself many 


times over in Joyal customers! 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Sales to the cowboy-minded younger set of something to keep the feet dry are 
easy with the hero’s brand imprinted thereon. Gene Autry takes a look at a truck 
with hundreds of boots bearing his picture. They have just been removed from 


a vulcanizer. 


MEAN BLIZZARDS MEAN BUSINESS 


Rubber footwear means a lot more than a pair of overshoes 


ROBABLY no other industry in the 
United States follows so joyfully 
foibles and misbehavior of the 
weather as does the rubber footwear 
industry. And almost as if influenced 
by this peculiar twist, the rubber foot- 
wear makers still have a few customs 
and operational practices strangely 
unique in a streamlined, mechanical, 
business world. 

Just one good, well-timed snow- 
storm or flood-ridden rainy spell in 
the larger population areas of the 
United States can spell the difference 
between bulging inventories or empty 
warehouses for these makers of over- 
shoes. 

The last two winters, well within 
the memory of everyone, have pro- 


Reprinted from the February issue of 
Monsanto Magazine. 
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By Robert C. Bullen 


duced ample evidence of this bad 
weather impact. A year ago, when 
the country as a whole enjoyed a 
comparatively mild winter, the over- 
shoe retailers had top-heavy inven- 
tories. And with winter not yet over 
this year, every producer is virtually 
sold out. The sudden drop in inven- 
tory level was the result of unusually 
stormy weather along the Eastern 
seaboard, and paralyzing snows in 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and _ other 
large population areas. In 1947, New 
York City’s giant snowstorm pro- 
duced frantic orders which cleared 
warehouses in many parts of the 
country hundreds of miles from the 
city. 

The history of the rubber footwear 
industry is almost a history of the 
rubber industry as a whole. In ear- 
lier years, the overshoe portion of 
total production was a major percent- 
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age although now it has dropped to 
something just over 3 percent. It was 
crowded out by that relative new- 
comer, the automobile tire, which 
now is the giant that accounts for 
more than 71 percent of the volume 
of rubber aaa 

It is known that Columbus on his 
second voyage to the hemisphere, 
found the natives using rubber in a 
crude form. Portuguese missionaries 
exploring the Amazon valley in Brazil 
in 1536 record that the Indians used 
a form of rubber for cloth and pro- 
tective covering. In particular, it 
was used on the feet and legs to pro- 
tect against fierce tropical insects. 

However, it was not until 1822 that 
we heard of it in the United States. 
In that year, a Boston sea captain 
brought in 500 pairs of rubber Sects 
made by the natives of Brazil. 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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A cutting machine at the Con- 
verse Rubber Co. plant at Mal- 
den, Mass., is shown reducing a 
bale of raw rubber into smaller 
pieces prior to mixing with vari- 
ous chemicals to provide the de- 
sired qualities. 


2 


After the rubber has been com- 
pounded, machines such as this 
60” calendar at the Servus Rub- 
ber Company, Rock Island, Iil., 
make it into sheets from which 
the various parts of the shoes 
are cut. 


3 


In this machine at the Tyer Rub- 
ber Company, Andover, Mass., 
outsoles are being stamped from 
the rubber sheets. This is just 
one of the many pieces going 
into each shoe. 


ff 


A high percentage of women are 
used in assembly work, as evident 
in this view of “teams” in the 
Hood Rubber Company plant. 
Each of the many pieces is put in 
place on the lasts mounted on 
the continuously moving assem- 


bly line. 


7) 

A truck of women’s overshoes is 
being pushed into huge vulcan- 
izers at U. S. Rubber Company 
plant. They are cured in a tem- 
perature as high as 270 degrees 
under 30 pounds pressure. 


Not all products need be strictly 
utilitarian. These dainty and 
stylish women’s casual shoes pro- 
duced by U. S. Rubber Company 
are an example of what many of 
the rubber footwear manufactur- 
ers can and are doing. 
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THe Factory MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


the industry’s most forward-looking event 


at Cincinnati, May 20—22 


Previewed COMPLETELY IN THE MAY 12 ISSUE 


One industry with one prob- 
lem—the production of con- 
sistently better shoes—will 
gather at Cincinnati on 
May 20-22 to discuss imme- 
diate and long-range inter- 
ests. | 


Sponsored by the National 
Shoe Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Factory Man- 
agement Conference will 
hear practical shoe men, in 
‘a series of special panel 
meetings, spade out the 
matters which are of major 
‘concern to all who have a 
'part in shoe production. 
'The exposition will high- 
‘light the products used in 
tshoe production. 

'LEATHER AND SHOES will 
‘again preview the confer- 
‘ence completely. In its May 
‘12 issue, an article, “An- 








THIRD BIG MEETING 


The program, patterned 
after the two highly suc- 
cessful Factory Manage- 
ment Conferences of 1950, 
will relate shoe factory 
efficiency with machinery 
and equipment, materials 
and supplies, shoe process- 
ing and plant operation. 











~ other Conference, Another 


Step Forward,” will review 
the past conferences and 
state the problems confront- 
ing the third. 


L & S will carry the com- 
plete program, plus com- 
mentaries by each panel 
leader, plus statements by 
shoe industry leaders, plus 
a directory of exhibits, plus, 
of course, its regular cover- 


age of the industry's news 
and markets. 


L &S has pioneered the pro- 
motion of the Factory Man- 
agement Conference, cov- 
ering it exclusively in the 
past, and hailing it as the 
industry's most progressive 
step. 


It's an opportunity for every 
forward-looking supplier of 
shoe industry products to 
present the facts about 
those products to the in- 
dustry’s buying executives. 
Be sure your message is in 
the May 12 Factory Man- 
agement Conference issue. 
It's the way to be sure you'll 
be in the buying conscious- 
ness of every executive at- 
tending the conference as 
well as those who do not 
attend. 


Look for the Factory Management Conference Issue of 
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the International Shoe and Leather Weekly 


300 West Adams Street 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
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You get Both in One “Package”... 
Carborundum’s* Quality and United Service! 


Yes, abrasives unexcelled for performance plus 
the services of a supplier with know-how... these 
are what you get when you order Carborundum's 
coated abrasives from United. United service pays 
off, too, in helping you determine the most eco- 
nomical quantities for your requirements . . . in 


simplified inventories ... quicker deliveries. Shoe 
manufacturers everywhere have found that this 
useful combination of top product quality and 
<fficient service assures a satisfaction unobtain- 
able elsewhere. Call your United branch office. 


*“Carborundum” is the registered trade-mark of, and 
indicates manufacture by, The Carborundum Co. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


ASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON, M 
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CALCIUM FORMATE IN CHROME TANNING 


An improved formula is presented for application to side leathers 


Mosr of the present-day usage of 
either sodium or calcium format 
stems directly from the research ook 
done by Dr. E. R. Theis, of Lehigh 
University. It was Dr. Theis’s work 
with formates that proved that they 
rformed a valuable function in 
hrome tanning. In November, 1949, 
lecture was given by the writer at 
ratt Institute, explaining the ad- 
antages of the use of calcium for- 
ate in conjunction with chrome 
nning. 

During this lecture, a detailed 
ormula was presented for the bating, 
ickling and chrome tanning of side 

Teather in one continuous operation. 
his formula represented our best 
deas at that time, and produced ex- 
ellent leather in a number of tan- 

— It was only natural that con- 


‘ments in the specific formula to give 
‘better results. We now present a new 
‘specific formula, a 1951 model so to 
speak, for better performance. 


i Bating, Pickling and 


wrens experience would bring refine- 


: Chrome Tanning 

' Two thousand lbs. limed weight 
“(unhaired and fleshed). Put stock 
into drum. Drum speed approx. 18 
RPM. (See Note #1). 

Wash 30 min. at 90°F. Float stock 
at 90°F, Add 5 lbs. sulphuric acid 
(66°Bé) in 10 gals. cold water. Drum 
10 min. (See Note #2). 

Add 15 lbs. bate. Drum 45 min. 
(See Note #3). 

Wash 30 min. at 90°F. Drain to 
120 gals. water at 90°F. (See Note 
#4). 

Add 120 lbs. salt, dry through 
door; add 30 lbs. calcium formate, 
drum 5 min. (See Note #5). 

Add 40 lbs. sulphuric acid 


10 


By J. Herbert Stumpf 


Chemtan Company 


(66° Bé) in 40 gals. cold water. Drum 
30 min. (See Note #6). 

Add normal amount of one bath 
chrome liquor in one feed at 120°F. 
Drum 2 hrs. (See Note #7). 

Add 20 lbs. bicarbonate of soda in 
30 gals. of water at 120°F.—in three 
feeds: 15 min. 15 min. 4% hrs. (See 
Note #8). 

Dump drum and pile stock on 
platform. 

Observe final temperature and pH 
of liquor in drum and the shrinkage 
temperature of the leather. 

Allow stock to lie 24 hours before 
pressing, splitting and shaving. 

Neutralize, color and _fatliquor 
regular way. 

From the tanner’s point of view, he 
is interested not only in what was 
done but also why it was done. There- 
fore, numbered notes were put after 
any changes in the old formula so 
that the explanation could be given 
for the change. 

Note #1—Previously no recom- 
mendation was made as to the speed 
of the drum. Experience has shown 
that slow speed drums of 9 to 14 
RPM have essentially no build up of 
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heat from friction. We want a build 
up of temperature in the drum so that 
we can start the chrome tannage at 
relatively low safe temperatures and 
finish up at a minimum of 115°F. 
Final temperatures of 125°F may be 
found more desirable. 

Note #2—The time for the “acid 
wash” was increased from 5 to 10 
min. to make sure that there is no 
acid remaining in the drum to de- 
stroy the enzyme in the bate. Just 
enough acid should be used to re- 
move lime blast. The correct amount 
must be determined in the tannery. 

Note #3—The bating time was in- 
creased from 30 to 45 minutes since 
this was found more satisfactory at 
most of the tanneries. 

Note #4—The washing tempera- 
ture after bating was increased from 
80°F to 90°F to assist in securing 
higher final temperatures. 

Note #5 — The calcium formate 
was added with the salt before the 
acid instead of at the end of the 
pickle. This change was not only one 
of convenience (it is easier to add at 
this time) but also permitted a better 
penetration of the resulting formic 
acid into the leather. 

Note #6—The mount of su!phuric 
acid has been increased from 134% 
to 2%. It has been found that 
slightly too much acid is safer than 
slightly :too little. Obviously this 
amount will vary in different tan- 
neries, depending on the amount of 
lime carried over to the tannage. 

Note #7 — Previously no recom- 
mendation was made for the tempera- 
ture of the one bath chrome tan 
liquor. The temperature of 120°F 
was found to be safe, and was speci- 
fied to help raise the final tempera- 


(Concluded on Page 37) 
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DOWICIDE 
AT 
WORK 


You can free your plagt the ire it of in 3 mi rial Titanate eta 
and labor costs that mo teria cause when t Se Bacteria 

of hand. The answer is : _ fung ‘ oe 

germicides. For many years 

on Dowicides for microbial co 

processing . . . salt curing, pick 

sammying . . . Dowicides are protecti 

the processing materials from microbial a 

less chance of degraded leathers and an end to 

slowdowns caused by “bugs.” 


Leather conditioners, too, benefit from the use of Dowicides 
for they are manufactured in oil and water soluble types and 
give long life to dressings and waterproofing compounds. 


Take a tip from leading tanneries and blitz mold and bac- 
teria out of your plant with Dowicides. Dow maintains com- 
plete laboratory facilities to help you solve your problems. 
Contact our nearest sales office or write direct to Midland. CHEMICALS 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY « MIDLAND, MICHIGAN INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
New York « Boston « Philadelphia * Washington « Atlanta * Cleveland « Detroit AND CAGRICULTURE 


Chicago « St. Louis « Houston e San Francisco « Los Angeles « Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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Statistical Analysis Of 


SHOE INDUsTRY WAGES 


Comparative study of wages by occupation, area, process 


DGE trimmers were the highest 

paid among selected occupations 
in the footwear industry studied in 
13 areas. They had average earnings 
in September 1950 ranging from 
$1.35 an hour in plants making chil- 
dren’s Goodyear welt shoes in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania to $2.55 ‘in 
women’s cement-process (conven- 
tional lasted) shoe plants in New 
York City. Their earnings averaged 
$1.75 or more an hour in two-thirds 
of the areas. 


Machine Cutters High 
Machine cutters of vamps and 


important of the men’s occupations 
studied, averaged $1.50 or more an 
hour in all except four areas. Floor 
boys had the lowest earnings among 
the men’s occupations, with averages 
ranging from 77 cents to $1 an hour. 

Among the selected women’s occu- 
_pations, fancy stitchers included the 
most workers. Their average earn- 
ings ranged from 87 cents in wom- 
en’s cement-process (slip lasted) 
plants in Missouri (except St. Louis) 
to $1.66 an hour in women’s cement- 
process (conventional lasted) plants 
in New York. Three-fourths of the 
area averages for this occupation 
were more than $1.10 an hour. In 
most areas, the earnings of top stitch- 
ers exceeded those of fancy stitchers 
by amounts ranging from 3 to 12 
cents an hour. Floor girls were typi- 
cally the lowest paid among the 
women’s occupations; their average 
earnings ranged from 87 cents to 


$1.04 an hour. 
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whole shoes, numerically the most. 


By Fred W. Mohr 


Division of Wage Statistics 
U. S. Dept. of Labor 


———_ | ana § ——_ 


This study included plants em- 
ploying 21 or more workers mak- 
ing women's cement process shoes 
(conventional and __ slip-lasted), 
men's Goodyear welt, children's 
Goodyear welt, and children’s 
stitchdown. Approximately 68,000 
workers were employed in these 
branches of the ever in the 
areas studied. The figures apply 
to wages in September, 1950. 

A detailed breakdown of sta- 
tistics pertaining to each of the 
13 major shoe producing areas 
studied, may be obtained by writ- 
ing Fred W. Mohr, Division of 
Wage Statistics, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


1, and § —————— 


Workers in New York generally 
had the highest occupational average 
hourly earnings among the areas 
studied in the women’s cement- 
process (conventional lasted) branch 
of the industry. Los Angeles ranked 
second, on the average, while Boston 
and Haverhill averages were typi- 
cally higher than those in the other 
New England areas. Earnings in St. 
Louis were relatively close to the 
New England levels and for most oc- 
cupations ‘were more than 20 cents 
higher than the averages for the re- 
mainder of Missouri. 

Of the three areas in which wom- 
en’s cement-process (slip lasted) 
shoes were studied, the earnings of 
workers in Los Angeles were highest. 
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In the men’s Goodyear welt branch 
of the industry, more than two-thirds 
of the men’s area job averages ex- 
ceeded $1.50 an hour. Floor boys 
and floor girls were the only selected 
occupations for which average earn- 
ings were less than $1 an hour. Aver- 
age hourly earnings in Brockton and 
in Illinois were usually higher than 
those in Worcester although the dif- 
ferences in most instances amounted 
to less than 15 cents. 


Average Hourly Wages 


Average hourly earnings of work- 
ers in occupations common to all 
branches of the footwear industry 
studied were generally highest in 
women’s cement-process _(conven- 
tional lasted) plants in New York 
City. The lowest averages were 
usually in the children’s Goodyear 
welt branch of the industry in South- 
eastern Pennsylvania and the wom- 
en’s cement-process (slip lasted) 
branch in Missouri (except St. 
Louis). 

Comparisons of plant worker earn- 
ings in September 1950 with those 
presented for a similar study in Sep- 
tember 1949 show increases for 
about two-thirds of the area occupa- 
tional averages for which compar- 
able data are available. The majority 
of these increases, however, amounted 
to less than 5 percent. Since most 
workers in the footwear industry are 
paid on an incentive basis, factors 
such as work flow, style changes, and 
individual productivity, as well as 
wage adjustments, may be reflected 
in changes in occupational earnings. 
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STRAIGHT-TIME AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS' IN SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 











Women’s Cement Process Shoes (Conventional Lasted) 


New England 


: Auburn- Boston, Haver- Lynn, South- 
Occupation and sex | Lewiston Mass. hill, Mass. New Missouri St. Louis, — Los 
| Maine Mass. New . e | York, (except Mo. Ang 
N. ¥. St. Louis) Y 
! 


Plant occupations, men 


Assemblers for pullover, machine 
Bed-machine operators 

Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, hand 
Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, machine 
Edge trimmers, machine 

Fancy stitchers 

Floor boys 

Mechanics, maintenance 

Side lasters, machine 

Sole attachers, cement process 

Top stitchers 

Treers 

Vampers 

Wood-heel-seat fitters, hand 
Wood-heel-seat fitters, machine 


Plant occupations, women 


Fancy stitchers 
Floor girls 
Top stitchers 
Treers 
Vampers 


Office occupations, women 


Clerks, payroll 
Clerk-typists 
Stenographers, general 





+ : J ‘ s ° 
Women’s cement process shoes —— 7 a . 
(slip lasted) Men’s Goodyear welt shoes POORTORE. ARCRAOWE 
welt shoes 
Missouri St. Louis, Los Brockton, Worcester, Southeastern New York, 
(except Mo. — as: Mass. INinois Pennsylvania N.Y. 
al 


St. Louis) lif. 


Plant occupations, men 


Assemblers for pullover, machine 
Bed-machine operators 

Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, hand 
Cutters, vamp and whole shoe, machine 
Edge trimmers, machine 

Fancy stitchers 

Floor boys 

Goodyear stitchers 

Mechanics, maintenance 
Platform-cover lasters 

Side lasters, machine 

Sock-lining stitchers 

Sole attachers, cement process 
Thread lasters 

Top stitchers 

Treers 

Vampers 


Plant occupations, women 


Fancy stitchers 

Floor girls 
Platform-cover stitchers 
Sock-lining stitchers 
Top stitchers 

Treers 

Vampers 


Office occupations, women 


Clerks, payroll .88 1. 88 86 98 
Clerk-typists 78 P @) °) @) 95 93 @) 
Stenographers, general 92 @ @) 86 90 @ 96 @) 


‘Excludes premium pay for overtime and night work. *Insufficient data to permit presentation of an average. 
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A work schedule of 40 hours a 
week was almost universal among 
the plants studied. The only excep- 
tion was in Worcester, Mass., where 
approximately 5 percent of the shoe 
workers had a weekly schedule of 
45 hours. 

Paid holidays for plant workers, 
generally six in number, were the 
usual practice. In St. Louis, how- 


paid holidays. Nearly all office work- 
ers received paid holiday benefits, 
usually on a more liberal basis than 
plant workers. 

Paid vacations of 1 week after a 
year of service were the usual prac- 
tice, that being the provision reported 
for all plant workers in a large ma- 
jority of the areas studied. In the 


fourth or more of the workers in two 
other areas. In a few instances a 
small minority (not more than an 
eighth) of the workers received no 
vacation pay. 

Insurance plans financed at least 
partially by the employer, were in 
effect in all areas. These plans usu- 
ally included life insurance, hospital- 
ization, and other health insurance. 


other areas, footwear plants employ- 
In about four-fifths of the areas, the 
plans covered a majority of the 
workers. In other areas, plants em- 
ploying from about 20 to 40 percent 
of the workers provided similar in- 
surance benefits. 


ever, most workers were given Sdays —_ ing from about 85 to 98 percent of 
annually, while in Worcester, 1 day the workers provided for similar 
was most common. In Brockton and benefits. Two-week vacations after 5 
in Southeastern Pennsylvania. only years of service were granted to a 
a small minority of the workers in majority of the workers in about 
the plants studied were granted any three-fifths of the areas and to a 





Tried-and-Tested Agents 
Long-Established Offices 
Engineering Know-How 
Competitive Products 


Fast. Intelligent Service .. 





. . » mean exactly one thing—profits for you. Customers buy 


our products because they like the way we make them—with 
satisfaction. 


**built-in” We are building the best machinery, 


parts and supplies. Try us. 





POSTON MACHINE WORKS (9) 


LYNN MASS U.S.A. 








BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago, Ill. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Whitman, Mass. 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


NORMIL 


a /eather by... 


Columbus, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Okio 


Kitchener, Ont. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Toms River, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











Fe gee temetiee eee 


For dress wear our Normil is considered outstanding. A smooth, sleek 
leather of full chrome tannage, it hes a calf-like finish and rich appear- 


ance. Made in both black and colors. 
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J. GREENEBAUM 
TANNING COMPANY «x 


TANWERIES in MILWAUKEE ano CHICAGO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE BOSTON 
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No. 5050—Extra firm cork plat- 


form. For wedge heels, etc. 


No. 5040—Dense firm cork plat- 
form. Holds straight edge. 


No. 5030—Medium dense cork 
platform. Firm and resilient, 


No. 5616—Light cork platform 
for various shoe designs. 


No. 5601—Soft cork platform. 
Used also in sport shoes, etc. 


This manufacturer needed a 
CLEAN-CUTTING platform 


No. 5114—Lightest, softest of 
all the cork platforms. 


RK-390—Extra flexible cork-and- 
rubber platform material. 


RC - 386—Cork-and-rubber plat- 
form. Holds a good edge. 


No. 5748—Cork and synthetic 
material. Firm, resilient, flexible. 


To make the Fortunet, illustrated above,, 
designers at General Shoe Co., of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, needed a platform that 
was resilient and flexible, yet workable. 
They found the material they wanted in 
Armstrong’s RC-386. 

RC-386 is a resilient cork-and-rubber 
material. It handles well in any type of 
machine and keeps a clean, square, even 
edge under a tight wrap. It makes a com- 
fortable, economical platform. 

Like all Armstrong platform materials, 
each sheet is precision cut to the exact 
thickness specified. No “thicks” and “thins” 
upset production. It cuts well with clean 
edges and straight sidewalls. 

Whatever needs you may have in mind 
for your forthcoming styles, be sure you 
see the complete Armstrong Line. We feel 
sure one of these materials will make your 
job easier. You can get working samples, 
prices, and complete information from 
your Armstrong representative. Call him 
today or write Armstrong Cork Company, 
Shoe Products Department, 8804 <~< 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania. Also available for export. 


ARMSTRONG’S PLATFORMS 


the complete line of platform materials 


CUSHION CORK * CORK COMPOSITION * COLD PROCESS BOTTOM FILLERS 
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FLEXICORK 
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Questions constantly being asked of The American Thread 

$ Company indicate a wide spread desire on the part of industrial 
thread users for information on synthetic thread. This is the second 

in a series of ads designed to provide manufacturers with basic 

ee facts about the newer synthetic threads—nylon, Orlon*, Fiber V. 
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“How Does Thread Made Of ORLON Stand Up 


Tee Sunlight And Weather?” 


Orlon withstands sunlight and outdoor exposure better than 
any other known thread fiber. In outdoor exposure tests made 
by the Du Pont Company at Wilmington, Delaware, Orlon 
retained 77% of its strength at the end of 1!/ years. By then, 

_. all of the other fibers tested had failed completely. 
“How Does Thread Made Of ORLON Resist Common Chemicals?” 
S  Orlon has unusually high resistance to common acids and 
” alkalis. Thread made of Orlon shows promise for use in gar- 
ments worn in chemical plants, for example, and in other 
products which must be acid and alkali resistant. 


“Does Thread Made Of ORLON Resist Mildew (Fungi) And Bacteria?” 
= Yes. Mildew and bacteria attack and break down most 
thread fibers fairly quickly. Orlon has excellent resistance to 
such attacks. In standard soil burial tests, Orlon maintained 
90% of its original strength and was superior to all other 
thread fibers. 


“What Should Determine My Use Of ORLON?” 


Your purpose. Any industrial thread, unless used for dec- 
orative stitching, must do two basic things. It must hold the 
sewn material together for the life of the product and it must 
sew at the highest speeds consistent with the ability of the 
operator to handle the sewing operation. Thereafter, your own 
specific purposes should determine whether or not you use 
Orlon. You may wish to use it because one or more of its spe- 

cial qualities can help you improve your prod- 

uct. In any case you would be well advised to 

CEAM test it in actual use before you commit yourself 
F so to production because each manufacturer’s 
NGINEERING products, machines and production procedures 


Seam Engineering isan 


COMPANY 
260 WEST BROADWAY, W. ¥. 


BRANCHES: 


PHILADELPHIA 
a Ae, ee, ee 
S 4 3454>4-58 
LOS ANGELES 
$T. touts 
SAN FRANCISCO 
cHiticaco 


individualized service 
performed in the labo- 
ratories of The American 
Thread Company. It pro- 
vides manufacturers 
with recommended 
thread size, recommen- 
ded thread quality, rec- 
ommended thread com- 
binations, recommended 
stitches per inch. 
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present their own varying and peculiar prob- 
lems. To help manufacturers in this connection, 
The American Thread Company has made 
available all the resources of its Seam Engineer- 
ing Program and its Field Representatives. 


*Trademark of E. |. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. for Its Acrylic Fiber 
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Two shoe shows held this week indicate 
essentially the same thing: although shoe industry is 
in midst of worst slump in years, manufacturers are generally 
optimistic about outlook for year, expect good orders to 
start flowing in soon. 


At St. Louis, where retailers hold sway, 
buying was somewhat more cautious than usual, 
but both manufacturers and shoe buyers looked for early 
action, depending on several factors. Bad weather dampened 
some Mid-West buyers. High retailer inventories, reaching 
up to 20% above last year at this time, was reason given 
by most. Curiously enough, Government stalling on new 


pricing schedules did not phase majority of buyers or manu- 
facturers who said shoes would sell, regardless of price, 
when demand revived. 


Retailers mainly concerned with unloading 
heavy inventories. Until Summer business gets rolling, 
retailers aren't much interested in ordering for Fall. Yet all 
expect good Summer and Fall sales, fully intend to buy 
at earliest opportunity. Question is: when will sales get 
rolling? Estimates here range all the way from two to six 
weeks. Consensus is shoe manufacturers will find business 
definitely picking up by week or two after Popular Price 
Show, May 6-10. 


Prices generally on level with Spring prices. 
Prospect is that prices will hold steady through Fall. Reduc- 
tions, if any, will not affect retail prices. Increases not 
expected, despite pressure of leather and supplies costs, unless 
buyer demand soars unexpectedly. Retailers, however, seem 
committed to conservative buying, will tend to keep prices 
at present levels. 


Quality for Fall expected to hold own. 
Manufacturers have resisted using cheaper leathers or other 
shoe products to date, have passed along some of raised costs 
to retailer. Even though cost squeeze may hurt more and 
some shoe products become harder to find, general run of 
shoes will be on par with Spring lines. 


At Boston, where jobbers are principal buyers 
with mail order houses, chains and department stores inter- 
spersed, sales picture was even slower than St. Louis. Job- 
bers can’t get moving until their retail sources open up. 
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Yet manufacturers were much encouraged by high attend- 
ance, good interest in Fall styles. 

Real business will not begin until after 
Popular Price Show unless retail sales open up 
unexpectedly. Manufacturers free to admit sales poor, 


‘even below expectations, but with few exceptions, all look 


for dollar volume above first half 1951, unit sales at least 
equal to that period. Most don’t expect real selling to begin 
before next 30-45 days. 


Controlled Materials Plan, effective July 1, 
should not affect essential shoe industry radically. 
Plan, of course, controls supply of steel, copper and aluminum 
and only shoe items using these metals will be affected. 
NPA’s initial list of shoe items subject to CMP includes 
rubber footwear, shoe findings, lasts, paperboard boxes. 
Aluminum heel washers. steel shanks, box toes, nails, tacks, 
heel screws, etc., will also be affected. NPA expected to 
allocate these to shoe industry when needed but industry is 
regarded as essential, should get full share. 


Another indication of heavy retail sales 
volume during first two months of year sren in 
department store shoe sales figures just released 
by Federal Reserve Board. Feb. sales of women’s shoes 
in 223 department stores ran 19% ahead of last vear while 
combined sales for first two months were fully 29% above 
comparable 1950 period. Small wonder consumer closet 
inventories are high. 


Children’s shoes were un 11%, for Feh., 
10% for two months. Men’s and bovs’ shes and slip- 
vers in 194 stores were 25% ereater for Feb. and 34% ahead 
for the first two months. Sales of all types shoes in 123 
basement divisions ran 17% better than Feb. 1950 and 
23% greater than the first two months a year ago. Add these 
figures to independent retail sa'es up 23% for first two 
months, chain sales up about 11%, and similar rise in mail 
orders, and you have good idea why present retail slump 
is hamstringing shoe industry. 


One point to remember. Most of these sales 
were staples. Spring and Summer styles have yet to move. 
A little good weather and new styles and colors should bring 
customers back into stores. 
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SALES HELD SPOTTY AT ST. LOUIS 





CAUTIOUS BUYING 
KEYNOTE OF SHOE SHOW 


Note Of Optimism Prevails 
Despite Lag 


Heavy attendance, high interest in 
Fall styles, but generally scattered 
sales marked the fifth fall showing 
of the St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers’ 
Association held April 15-18 at the 
Statler and other leasing hotels in 
St. Louis. 

Exhibitors at the show were almost 
unanimously agreed that prospects 
for the remaining months in the first 
half of this year were quite promis- 
ing despite a decline in sales at the 
official show. They stressed show 
attendance figures which touched 
about 4000 visitors, interest evident 
throughout despite the reluctance to 
order now, and the fact that sales 
should soar once the seasonal slow 

own is past. 

There was no tendency to discount 

ag nt reports on recent retail 
hoe sales—sales that should be ap- 

Pater th a busy season right now 

ather than lagging so conspicuously 

Pathe shoe exhibitors expected these 
E onditions to right themselves shortly. 

ight now, they pointed out, there 
jis no market for anything in the shoe 
field: 

At showtime, one fact ruled above 

Il others in the shoe sales picture. 
Jntil retail inventories were relieved, 
‘manufacturers could expect few or- 
‘ders. The problem was to keep fac- 
oe going at reasonable operation 
evels until orders did come. 
: Reasons for the slowdown have 
‘generally been credited as far more 
‘than merely seasonal this year. In 
‘the first place, the industry has pro- 
uced a good deal more shoes than 
demand was able to digest this far. 
‘Added to this overproduction, con- 
sumer scare buying during late 1950 
and the first three months of 1951 
has filled shoe closets. Until these 
closets are less filled, consumers are 
not apt to crowd into shoe depart- 
ments. 

Another factor is pricing. Many 
people have been misled by OPS 
hedging to believe that the price of 
shoes will be rolled back consider- 
ably. As a result, they have post- 
poned buying until OPS releases its 
new pricing schedules for manufac- 
turers. Few realize that even if OPS 
does roll back factory prices, the re- 
duction will have little if any effect 
on retail prices. 





Still another factor was an early 
Easter which cut down holiday sales 
considerably. All of these factors 
combined have tended to keep re- 
tailers’ shoe inventories unwieldy. 

Despite this, most manufacturers 
felt optimistic about the immediate 
future. For one thing, the heavy at- 
tendance indicated that retailers were 
really interested in Fall styles. Even 
if they did not place actual orders, 
they were sampling actively, study- 
ing Fall lines, styles, colors, etc., get- 
ting a good idea of what they would 
need for Fall. When the time came 
to buy, there would be no hesitation. 

Prices which had caused a good 
deal of speculation before the show 
came out about as expected. Most 
were on a par with Spring prices 
with only a few just a bit lower. 
Some were higher but not signifi- 
cantly so. 


All Sales Lag 

The lag in sales prevailed through 
all types of shoes. Women’s shoe 
buyers were especially slow to bite 
but even men’s felt that their present 
stocks were too heavy to need much 
filling-in. 

As for quality, practically all man- 


“ufacturers said they were holding the 


line despite increased costs. Some 
added they might have to resort to 
slightly cheaper leathers to keep their 
shoes in present price lines. The ma- 
jority expected some relief from the 
expected pricing order, said they did 
not anticipate any cutting corners on 
quality unless they were unable to 
obtain needed materials. So far, all 
manufacturers said they had access 
to whatever materials they needed. 

There was one disturbing note at 
the show but manufacturers were in- 
clined to discount it. Some retailers 
insisted that prices were too high, 
would keep buyers away from their 
stores. These were mainly interested 
in picking up new and lower-priced 
lines. A good deal of this was re- 
ported by women’s manufacturers. 

The average manufacturer felt, 
however, that the problem was not 
one of prices. 
money around, he pointed out. Un- 
employment was at a low ebb. People 
had the money to buy shoes and price 
would not deter them when the time 
came. 

Consensus was that the show had 
served its purpose. Retailers had 
come and seen. The buying would 
soon follow. 
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There was plenty of © 


NPA LIMITS USE 
OF VEGETABLE TANNINS 


Acts to Conserve Dwindling 
Supplies 


The National Production Author- 
ity, concerned over dwindling U.S. 
supplies of vegetable tanning mate- 
rials, mainly quebracho and chestnut 
extracts, took steps this week to con- 
serve these supplies. 

Under Order M-57, it restricted 
use of vegetable tanning materials to 
the processing of leather and the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts, tannic, gallic, or pyrogallic 
acid and water treatment materials, 
unless other usage is specifically 
authorized by NPA. 

Use of quebracho by gas or oil 
well drillers is restricted, effective 
April 1, to 60 percent by weight of 
average quarterly use during the 
first six months of 1950. 

Quebracho is also used in certain 
types of soil to maintain the physi- 
cal condition of the fluid in which 
rotary oil and gas drills circulate. 
NPA said substitutes developed for 
this use include calcium ligno sul- 
fonate and various pyrophosphates. 

Drillers are permitted to use que- 
bracho in inventory or in transit 
before isuance of the new order be- 
fore changing to substitutes. 


Blends Affected 

The order also provides that no 
supplier may increase the proportion 
of chestnut extract in any tanning 
blend, for resale, above the pro- 
portion he maintained during the 
first six months of 1950. 

NPA explained that some 45 per- 
cent of U.S. consumption of vege- 
table tanning material comes from 
domestic sources, particularly in the 
form of chestnut ‘extract from the 
bark and wood of trees killed by 
the chestnut blight. The remaining 
55 percent is comprised of quebracho 
extract from South America. 

Processors are defined as persons 
who consumed during 1950, or will 
consume at any time after issuance 
of the order, more than 500 tan units 
of chestnut extract or more than 
2500 tan units of all vegetable tan- 
ning material during any calendar 
month for any purpose. 
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URGE PRICE RELIEF 
FOR SHOE INDUSTRY 


Many Firms Caught With Too 
Low Ceilings 


Any workable pricing order for 
shoe manufacturers must provide 
relief to manufacturers caught with 
low ceiling prices if complete disrup- 
tion of shoe production is to be 
avoided, the National Shoe Institute 
stated this week. 

W. W. Stephenson, executive vice 
president of the National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association, pointed out 
that present shoe ceiling prices, in 
failing to take current rawstock and 
leather prices into consideration, have 
caught many firms with “intolerably 
low ceilings.” 

“We believe it is the intention of 
the Office of Price Stabilization to 
issue a specific shoe manufacturer 
pricing order,” he said, “but despite 
newspaper reports about rollbacks, 
cost absorption by manufacturers, 
etc., we know that a large number of 
shoe manufacturers must obtain re- 
lief from cost increases if they are 
to continue to manufacture shoes.” 

Stephenson said the General Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation under which 
shoe manufacturers operate today 
makes no provision for the historic 
time lag between shifts in raw mate- 
rial and finished shoe prices. “Even 
though domestic hide and skin prices 
were rolled back to Nov. levels,” he 
said, “the most of imported materials 
is not controlled and very few shoe 
manufacturers can pay ceiling prices 
for leather, plus current wage rates, 
and stay in business with Jan. de- 
livered prices as their present ceil- 
ings. 


Price Disparity Cited 

Stephenson cited the disparity in 
raw material and shoe prices shown 
in the Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
dex for Feb., the first full month 
under price controls. The index 
showed hide and skin prices at 320.6 
(1926100) with shoes at only 
225.0. This contrasted with hides and 
skins at 188.2 and shoes at 184.3 in 
Feb. 1950, which was close to the 
normal relationship. 

“This simply means that whatever 
pricing formula is developed for 
shoes must take into account cost in- 
creases and it means also that shoe 
prices for fall cannot be lower than 
current ceilings, and should in most 
cases be higher in order to reflect 
replacement costs of raw materials,” 
Stephenson declared. 

“In view of the progress which 
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has been made in the development of 
a tailored shoe regulation, we are 
hopeful that shoes will be exempted 
from the proposed General Manu- 
facturers Order, if and when this 
order is issued,” Stephenson said, 
expressing doubt that the Manufac- 
turers Order would provide the shoe 
industry with adequate relief. 


“It is our firm conviction,” Ste- 
phenson concluded, “that shoe prices 
on the average cannot be lower than 
current ceilings, and we fully expect 
that a realistic shoe pricing order 
will be put into effect which will 
permit increases for those manufac- 
turers who are caught with intoler- 
ably low ceilings.” 


AWARD WOMEN'S SHOES 


The New York Quartermaster 
Procurement Office has announced 
award of contract on QM-30-280-51- 
NEG-598 covering women’s black 
leather service shoes with composi- 
tion soles to Savoy Shoe Co., Eliz- 
abethtown, Pa. Pairage and prices 
per unit were not revealed. 


LEATHER CHEMISTS 

SET ANNUAL MEETING 

The American Leather Chemists 
Association has made formal an- 
nouncement that its 47th annual 
meeting will be held June 11-13 at 
The Griswold, Groton, Conn. 

Technical committees of the asso- 
ciation will meet on Sunday, June 
10, during both afternoon and eve- 
ning. In addition to the scheduled 
committee meetings, five full tech- 
nical sessions will be held during 
the three-day meeting. This includes 
morning and afternoon sessions on 
Monday and Tuesday, June 11 and 
12, and a morning session on the 
final day of June 13. 

Dr. R. M. Koppenhoefer, ALCA 
president, has scheduled an impor- 
tant business meeting at the begin- 
ning of the Monday morning session. 
Members will be called upon to dis- 
cuss and vote on pertinent matters. 

The annual banquet is scheduled 
for Wednesday evening following 
an afternoon of recreation. Feature 
of the afternoon will be the annual 
golf tournament. 





GENERAL JOSEPH W. BYRON, LEATHER 
OFFICIAL, DIES DURING CRUISE 


The nation’s tanning industry was 
saddened this week to learn of the 
death of Maj. Gen. Joseph W. Byron, 
former Government leather official 
and a prominent leader in the indus- 
try for many years. 


Gen. Byron died suddenly while 
on a cruise in the Caribbean. News 
of his death was received late last 
week by his brother, David Byron. He 
was 59 years old. 

A graduate of West Point in 1914, 
Byron served as a major in the Tank 
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Corps during World War I. He was 
promoted to major general in 1944. 
Shortly after his promotion, as head 
of the Army Special Services Divi- 
sion he became federal head of Mont- 
gomery Ward stores after they were 
seized by the Government. 

Before World War II broke out, 
Byron served for a time as president 
of W. D. Byron & Sons of Md., Wil- 
liamsport, Md., tanner. He was re- 
called to active service in early 1942 
and headed the leather and shoes 
section of the War Production Board 
during the war. Later he was named 
director of the Special Services Divi- 
sion, supervised some 8,000 Army 
Post Exchanges and was responsible 
for the entertainment of millions of 
soldiers in the U. S. and overseas. 

After the war, he was appointed 
director of the shoes, leather and hide 
division of tae National Security Re- 
sources Board. He also served as 
chairman of the board of the Byron 
tannery. He retired from NSRB on 
June 1, 1949. 


Surviving are his wife, who ac- 
companied him on the cruise; two 
daughters, Mrs. Vernon N. Simmons, 
Jr., and Mrs. F. Kent Bradford; two 
sons, Lt. Joseph R. Byron and Cpl. 
Sedgewick R. Byron; a sister, Elsie 
Byron; and a brother, David W. 
Byron. 





ARMY TO RESUME 
ADVERTISED SHOE BIDS 
After ‘more than four months of 

exclusively negotiated bids, the New 

York. Quartermaster Procurement 

Agency will resume advertised buy- 

ing of footwear for the Army and Air 

Force late this month, LEATHER AND 

SHoOEs has learned. 

Although the Quartermaster Office 
has made no formal announcement 
of ‘the change-back, the return to ad- 
vertised buying has been heralded 
by posting of a number of invitations 
to bid at the office’s showrooms, 111 
East 16th St., New York City. 

Quartermaster officials would not 
comment on the date when full ad- 


vertised buying is expected to be- 
come effective but reliable sources 
said April 20 had been selected as 
target date. 

Most footwear items will hence- 
forth be purchased under the open 
bid system except when there is a 
critical or emergency need for cer- 
tain items. In the latter case, the 
Quartermaster will revert to negoti- 
ated buying. 

Advertised bid invitations will once 
again list quantities or pairage 
sought by the Quartermaster but, for 
the time being, neither quantities 
awarded nor amounts paid per unit 
to individual manufacturers or sup- 
pliers will be made public. 
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LEATHER UNION 
_ EXPELLED IN CANADA 


Claim Union Followed Red 
Party Line 


The Executive Council of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labor has an- 
nounced that it has expelled The Fur | 
and Leather Workers Union of 
Canada, affiliate of International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union. 

The action followed CCL charges 
that the union had followed the Com- 
munist Party line in charging the 
Congress with betrayal of workers in 
its policy on price control. 

The International was expelled by 
the U. S. Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations last year on charges of 
following the Communist Party line. 
The union “resigned” from the CIO 
just before it was due to face expul- 
sion. 


Amendment Followed 


The action in Canada was taken 
under a constitutional amendment 
passed at the CCL Winnipeg Conven- 
tion last Sept. giving the Executive 
Council authority to expel any union 
which follows the Communist Party 
line. 

CCL said there was no suggestion 
that the majority rank and file mem- 
bers of the union supported the Com- 
munist line but that the policy was 
one adopted by union officials. The 
Council’s decision was based on a 
statement issued following a meeting 
of the Fur and Leather Workers 
Union in Winnipeg March 13. 


Union Attacks CCL 


The union statement attacked the 
CCL for a joint presentation favor- 
ing price control and opposing wage 
control. Presentation was made 
through the Canadian Government 
by the CCL with the Trades and 
Labor Congress, Canadian and Cath- 
olic Federation of Labor, and Domin- 
ion Joint Legislative Committee of 
the Railway Transportation Brother- 
hood. 

The CCL press release stated, “At 
the same time the labor group said 
that if wage increases created serious 
pressure, the labor organizations 
would be prepared to take part in a 
three-way government-labor-manage- 
ment conference to discuss practical 
measures of labor stabilization. 

The Fur and Leather Workers 
Union charged that the CCL in adopt- 
ing this position with the other cen- 
tral labor bodies was betraying the 
interest of the Canadian workers. 
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New Water Chiller Low- 
Cost Aid To Tanning 


A new refrigeration unit which 
provides proper temperature and hu- 
midity control at practically no op- 
erating cost in leather manufacturing 
processes has been announced by 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind. 


The unit, an absorption-type water 
chiller with a 20 ton or more capac- 
ity, can operate on waste heat or 
waste steam. Because of the Govern- 
ment’s need for critical materials, it 
is now available for defense orders 
only. 

The unit delivers refrigeration in 
the form of chilled water, which is 
piped to separate air conditioning 


units containing filters, coil and fan. 
Hot water may be supplied through 
the same piping for winter operation. 

Operation for leather processing 
needs where waste heat or waste 
steam is available can be had at prac- 
tically no cost. The unit can also be 
operated with other fuels such as gas, 
oil, coal or waste materials. 

Nominal refrigeration capacity 
rating is 20 tons when it supplies 
chilled water at 45 degrees, and uses 
360 lbs. of steam per hour and con- 
densing water at a temperature of 
85 degrees. If condensing water is 
available at below 85 degrees, the 
result is more than 20 tons capacity. 

The compact unit is 30” wide, less 
than eight feet wide, occupies only 
19 sq. ft. of floor area. 


HIDE ASSOCIATION 
MOVES TO WASHINGTON 

The National Hide Association will 
close its office at 1200 North Clark 
St., Chicago, and move to Washing- 
ton, D. C., “for the duration of the 
current conflict in Korea,” according 
to John K. Minnoch, executive di- 
rector. y 

Reason for the move is to place 
the Association in a better position 
to serve its members with Govern- 
ment information from Washington. 
Address of the Washington office will 
be announced shortly. 


South American Hides Too 
High For U.S. 

High prices on raw ‘hides and 
wool are driving U.S. buyers from 
the South American market, accord- 
ing to Emery I. Huvos, hide buyer 
for Geilich Tanning Co., of Taunton, 
Mass. 

Huvos recently returned ‘from a 
nine-week trip south of the border 
where he found that hides in Argen- 
tina, Brazil, and Uruguay, ordinarily 
good supply sources, were being held 
at prices well above what U. S. 
tanners could afford to pay. As-a ré- 
sult, tanners and their hide buyers 
were being driven from the market. 

A good deal of the inflation, said 
Huvos, is the result of competition 
from Germany, Japan, Holland and 
France which, supported by ECA 
money grants, have bought heavily 
in this market. South American hide 
men have been able to sell a good 
part of their hides to thesé sources 
at prices well above U.S. levels. 

A solution would consist of better 
coordination between Europe and 
the U.S. in buying hides on the 
South American market, Huvos 
stated. If some sort of allocation or 
buying plan were worked out, prices 
of South American hides would soon 
be forced down to more reasonable 
levels. 





GROWTH CAPITAL FOR RENT 


CROWPTON 
RICHMOND 
COMPANY 


business growth. 


Many years of commercial history prove the soundness of 
Crompton Factoring — the advantages of leased capital to assure 


If a business is factorable, we make cash advances against 
accounts receivable... we finance distribution. 


These advances mean more working capital — a revolving fund that turns over . 
rapidly. Your obligation is self-liquidating — and limited by actual merchandise 
outgo. All the while your equity stays intact. 


Crompton Factoring represents all the assets of nearly a century and a half 
of experience. Our approach to a problem always contemplates a long-term 


relationship. 


Te Teman Tess 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO,, INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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GOOD INTEREST, LITTLE BUYING 
AT NEW ENGLAND SHOE SHOW 


The more than 200 shoe manulac- 
turers exhibiting their Fall lines at 
the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association’s Advance Fall Showirg 
held April 15-18 at Boston’s Hotels 
Statler and Touraine were almost 
unanimous in admitting that sales at 
the show were even poorer than an- 
ticipated. 

Despite the lag in sales, feeling at 
the show was more on the optimistic 
side than business justified. Veteran 
shoe men were quick to admit that 
the buying slump, perhaps the worst 
in a decade, was more than seasonal. 
But evident interest shown by several 
hundred jobbers, mail order, chain 
and department store buyers in Fall 
lines led shoe producers to believe 
that sales would soon pick up. 

The show, in itself, did fill a need 
of the moment. It enabled manufac- 
turers to show staple lines to volume 
buyers, particularly the nation’s job- 
bers. The latter, along with the scat, 
tering of chain, mail order and de} 
partment store buyers present, were 
given a look at samples, able to pre- 
‘view advance patterns and _ styles. 
Just as important, some agreement 
was generally made on prices. 

A few manufacturers reported 
booking orders in desperation at be- 
low ceiling prices just to keep fac- 
tories going. The majority said prices 
were on par with Spring levels, would 
probably remain there. Few saw any 
significant changes at retail levels by 
Fall. As one leading maker of 
women’s novelties put it, “Even if 
we were to reduce factory prices for 
Fall by 15-20 cents per pair, this 
»wouldn’t make any difference to the 
consumer.” 

Some makers of women’s novelties 
reported fair sales at the show at 
close to ceiling prices but these were 
sales to mail order houses which 
needed Fall shoes immediately. Sales 
to jobbers and others were few and 
far between in the women’s, men’s 
and children’s field. 

Some women’s manufacturers said 
operations were still m high at their 
plants where Spring and Summer 
run-offs were being completed. Others, 





not so fortunate on orders, were 
working on greatly curtailed sched- 
ules. Most women’s producers said 
they expected to cut activity soon un- 
less orders came in but few antici- 
pated a complete shutdown. 

The big question uppermost in all 
minds was when the slump would 
end. High retailer inventories, the 
result of overbuying by customers 
early in the year, poor retail sales at 
present, bad weather, an early Easter, 
and Government pricing delays, had 
led to the present situation. Until 
these inventories were lightened, new 
orders would be few and far between. 

Despite the many difficulties in 
pricing, production and costs brought 
on by the dearth in orders, manufac- 
turers were agreed that the first half 
of 1951 should prove a prosperous 
one. Plenty of shoes would be soid 
before summer came—probably at 
or directly after the forthcoming Pop- 
ular Price Shoe Show. It remained 
simply a problem of holding on till 
then. 


PERCIVAL EVANS DIES 


Percival B. Evans, chairman of 
the board of directors of L. B. Evans 
& Son Co., Wakefield, Mass., Amer- 
ica’s oldest slipper manufacturer, 
died April 16 at his home in Wake- 
field. He was 67 years old. 

Born in Wakefield, the son of Har- 
vey B. Evans, he attended Dartmouth 
College before entering the slipper 
manufacturing business. Previous to 
serving as chairman of the board, he 
rose through various executive posi- 
tions to a vice presidency of the firm. 
Active in community affairs, he was 
president of Hartshorne House As- 
sociation of Wakefield. 

Survivors include his son, Lucius; 
a daughter, Mrs. Almonte Fairbanks; 
three nephews, Sen. George J. Evans, 
assistant Massachusetts Republican 
floor leader; Malcolm and Harvey 
Evans, executives in the slipper firm, 
and three grandchildren. Services 
were held April 18 at Lakeside ceme- 
tery. 


UNITED SHOE RESUMES 
ANTI-TRUST DEFENSE 


Expects To Complete Case 
In 4 Weeks 


Counsel for United Shoe Machin- 
ery Corp. estimated this week at re- 
sumption of trial of the Government’s 
anti-trust suit against the corporation 
that presentation of United’s defense 
case would be completed in another 
four weeks. 

Hearings in recess since March 8 
were resumed on Tuesday, April 17, 
in Boston before Federal Judge 
Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr. Merwin F. 
Ashley, head of United’s patent de- 
partment, took the stand again to 
testify on the firm’s patent policies. 

Ashley said USMC was extremely 
careful not to infringe upon outside 
patents while developing new ma- 
chines of its own. He told of many 
occasions when the research division 
was warned by company officials that 
its experiments might infringe on 
patents held by other companies. 

United spent an average $825 in 
obtaining a single patent, he added. 
He said this covered costs of patent 
attorneys and draftsmen in addition 
to other costs. 

Ashley, who concluded his testi- 
mony after 16 days on the stand, ad- 
mitted under cross-examination by 
Atty. C. Worth Rowley of the Justice 
Department that United had notified 
International Shoe Co. in 1927 that 
a British-made heel-seat fitting ma- 
chine in use by International in- 
fringed on a USMC patented machine. 

He said that International then dis- 
continued use of the machine but 
denied that United’s purpose was to 
replace the British machine with its 
own. USMC later acquired U. S. 
patents on the machine, he stated. 


© The Innes Shoe Co., Los Angeles 
retailer, has been cited as the “Shoe 
Store Brand Name Retailer of the 
Year” for its leadership in distribu- 
tion of brand products. Award to the 
shoe store was among 66 presented to 
outstanding merchants in 17 cate- 
gories of retailing, selected from more 
than 2,000 nominations originally sub- 
mitted to Brand Names Foundation 
for its 3rd annual “Brand Name Re- 
tailer of the Year” awards. 








IF YOU MAKE SLIP-LASTED SHOES... 
CONTROLLED STITCHING will guarantee uniform stitching throughout . . . Both sock- 


lining and wrappers ... Easier to last... no rejects ... it all ean be done with inexperienced help. 


IMPOSSIBLE? 
AJAX MACHINE CO., 


We dare you to challenge these claims. 


170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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Leather Union Officials 
Deny Signatures 


In the April 7 editorial of LEATHER 
Anp Suots, the editors regret that 
it was incorrectly stated that Irving 
Potash and Joseph Winogradsky, 
officials of the International Fur 
Leather Workers Union, signed a 
pamphlet, a portion of which read, 
“Rally to defend our union! In 
unity is our strength! Save our 
wages, union conditions; defend your 
union! Join the Communist Party! 
Read the Daily Worker!” These offi- 
cials have notified the editors that 
this was in error, that they did not 
sign such a pamphlet. 

This pamphlet was received by 
some IFLWU members during the 
course of the Congressional sub- 
committee hearings on IFLWU in 
1948, when the union was being in- 
vestigated for Communist infiltra- 
tion. The union officials, however, 
disclaimed any connection with the 
issuance or distribution of the pam- 
phlet. 

The actual pamphlet which Con- 
gressman Lucas of the subcommittee 
presented as a reference exhibit, and 
which allegedly bore the signatures 
of Potash and Winogradsky, read in 
part, “Are they lying about our 
union? Are they slandering the fur 
workers? Are they preaching anti- 
Semitism?” 

This pamphlet, according to the 
record of testimony, was issued by 
the Furriers Joint Council. When 
Lucas questioned Ben Gold about it, 
Gold evaded an answer. 


New Bostonian Shoe Plant 
Nears Completion 


The nation’s largest modern shoe 
factory located all on one floor, now 
nearing completion in Gardiner, Me., 
will be occupied early this summer 
by Commonwealth Shoe and Leather 
Co., makers of Bostonian and Mans- 
field shoes. 

The building, designed “around” 
an ideal single-level floor plan, will 
provide a continuous assembly proc- 
ess from the cutting department to 
shipping room, according to Charles 
H. Jones, Commonwealth president. 
Including connected auxiliary build- 
ings, the plant covers 70,000 sq. ft. 
with manufacturing area alone spread 
over 552 by 108 feet. 


Outfitting of the new plant with 


new machinery of the latest design 
will bring total cost of the project 
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to more than one-half million dol- 
lars, Jones said. 

The present 54-year-old Common- 
wealth plant in Gardiner will be in 
shape to continue production at the 
rate of 1200 pairs of men’s shoes a 
day after the new factory is in op- 
eration. Jones said the facilities of 
this plant have been offered to the 
Government for the manufacture of 
military goods. Commonwealth’s 
Whitman, Mass., and Monmouth, 
Me., factories will continue operations 
without change. 

The new plant will increase the 
firm’s Gardiner capacity to 3600 
pairs per day and will employ some 
600 workers. 


Levitan Organizes New 
Hide Firm 


A. H. Levitan, well-known dealer 
and broker in West Coast hides and 
skins, has announced the organiza- 
tion of Levitan & Co. at 1395 Evans 
Ave., San Francisco, Cal. The new 
firm has taken over the former Levi- 
tan Hide Co., and will deal in hides 
and skins, pelts and tallows. 

In addition to four warehouses in 
San Francisco, Levitan & Co. will 
operate others at Los Angeles, Sac- 
ramento and Fresno, Cal., and 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. 

Boston offices are at 207 Essex 
St., with William Boswell in charge. 











THE NEWEST 
MOST IMPORTANT 
TREATMENT 
FOR FALL 1951 


ALL WIDTHS 
in NEW FALL SHADES and 
VARIOUS COLOR COMBINATIONS 


FOR THAT TOUCH 
OF ELEGANCE IN 
FEMININE FOOTWEAR 


The Top House in the Trade—Braid 
Headquarters for 33 Years—offers 
the most extensive line from which to 


make a choice .. Timely trims and dec- 
orations on which there are no restric- 
tions... Attractive braids that enhance 
the styling of Milady’s shoes for Fall. 


Lawrence Schiti 
Silk Mills 


ESTABLISHED 1918 


Manufacturers and Distributors to the Shoe Trade of 
FINE-QUALITY NARROW FABRICS 


95 Madison Ave. 
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Study German Synthetic 
Lubricant Oils 


Development of synthetic lubricant 
‘oils by Germany’s I. G. Farben is re- 
viewed in a report now available 
from the Office of Technical Services, 
Department of Commerce. 

The report, prepared by the De- 
fense Department’s Central Air Docu- 
ments Office, describes studies in this 
field made by Farben’s Division of 
High Pressure Experiments as far 
back as 1924 and culminating in de- 
velopments made during World 
War II. 

Included are a description of the 
chlorine method of lubricant-oil syn- 


thesis, giving the percent yields of 
various oils; a discussion of the para- 
flow synthesis and its application to 
lubricant oils with solidification of 
from —10 degrees to —30 degrees; 
and a review of the synthesis of lubri- 
cant oils from propylene by poly- 
merization with AlCl;. The prop- 
erties of propylene oils are given, as 
well as the results of engine tests. 
PB 101 870, Studies on Synthetic 
Lubricant Oils, 12 pages including 
tables, sells for 50 cents per copy. 
Orders should be addressed to the 
Office of Technical Services, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, 


D. C. 
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MAKE GOOD SHOES BETTER 


SOLD WHEREVER BETTER SHOES ARE MADE 


CAMPELLO 69, MASSACHUSETTS 
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TRIANGLE WORKERS 
REJECT LEATHER UNION 

The Chicago Leather Workers 
Union, affiliate of the International 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, 
was defeated by employes of the 
Triangle Tanning Co., Chicago, on 
Monday, April 16, when Triangle 
workers voted 53 to 23 to retain 
the Triangle Tanning Co. Employes 
Association as their bargaining agent. 

Association officials attributed the 
defeat of the IFLWU affiliate to the 
fact that the employes association 
has successfully negotiated many 
employe benefits since its organiza- 
tion in 1938. 

“We have never come away from 
the bargaining table empty-handed,” 
according to one employe, “nor 
have we failed to negotiate fair 
wage increases and numerous other 
benefits, including vacations and 
insurance.” 

The election followed a bitter cam- 
paign in which charges and counter 
charges were hurled by each union 
and terminating in the filing of a 
suit by the CLWU against officers of 
the Triangle Employes Association 
for $250,000 damages. The case was 
thrown out by Judge Harold Ward 
of Superior Court on the grounds 
that the alleged defamation was not 
substantiated. 

Following this action, officers of 
the Triangle Employes Association 
decided not to press suit for $500,000 
damages on alleged slanders and un- 
fair practices by the IFLWU affiliate. 


New Brezner Fellowship 

For Tanning Research 

Establishment of the Nathan Brez- 
ner Fellowship in Tanning and 
Leather Research at the University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O., has 
been announced by Dr. Fred O’Fla- 
herty, director of the University’s 
leather research division. 

Presentation of a scroll announc- 
ing the new fellowship was made to 
Nathan Brezner, founder of Brezner 
Tanning Corp., during dedication 
ceremonies of the firm’s new tannery 
addition at Penacook, N.H. on 
April 14. Presentation was made by 
Melvin Snider, president of Brezner 
Tanning Corp., on behalf of the 
members of his family. 

The fellowship will be awarded 
graduate students for a two-year 
course of study in tanning and 
leather research at the University of 
Cincinnati. 
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MILITARY BIDS 
AND AWARDS 





Gym Shoes 


April 25, 1951 — Navy Invita- 
tion No. 8714 covering 37,548 pairs 
of men’s gym shoes. Opening at 
10:00 a.m. in New York. Delivery 
at the rate of one-third total pairage 
in 60, 90 and 120 days with 31,450 
pairs to Mechanicsburg, Pa., and 
6,098 pairs to Oakland, Cal. 


Low Quarter Shoes 


April 26, 1951 — Navy Invita- 
tion No. 8728 covering 786,588 pairs 
black low quarter shoes and 21,648 
pairs brown low quarter shoes. 
Opening at 10:00 a.m. in New York. 
Delivery to Mechanicsburg, Pa., and 
Oakland, Cal. Awards of 30,000 
pairs or more to be delivered at rate 
of one-third each in June, July and 
Aug.; of 20,000 pairs at rate of 
10,000 pairs in June and July; on 
10,000 pairs or less in June. 





A STRIKING DREAM 


Last night | had a shocking dream 
That filled me with dismay. 
Our fighting men had gone on 
strike 
Demanding higher pay. 
They wanted overtime, it seemed, 
for dying in the mud. 
And shorter working hours for the 
shedding of their blood. 
"How dare they strike!" 
The home front screamed; 
"When we gave up so much! 
"Like candy bars and pleasure cars 
“And cigarettes and such." 
™ foe broke through the picket 
ine 
And left a trail of graves. 
And overnight our people all 
Were changed to fettered slaves. 
| woke to find our boys still fought 
And that the end seemed near. 
They weren't striking over there, 
The strike was pose ng 
Written by 
Corporal Floyd R. Evans, USMC. 











Health Spot Shoe Denies 
FTC Charges 


Charges of misrepresentation in 
the sale of Health Spot shoes have 
been denied in an answer filed with 
the Federal Trade Commission by 
Health Spot Shoe Co., Oconomowoc, 
Wis., and its officers, George E. Mus- 
beck and Willard A. Andrews. 

Defending the word “health” in 
the trade name, the company con- 
tends that its use “in conjunction 
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with the word ‘Spot’ constitutes such 
a combination that they in no way 
would constitute false, misleading 
and deceptive practices which would 
prejudice and injure the public.” 

According to the complaint, the 
word “health” in the trade name 
constitutes a false representation 
that the shoes so designated are con- 
structed in such a manner that their 
use will keep the feet healthy and 
prevent and cure diseases and ab- 
normalities of the feet. Denying this 
allegation, the answer says that the 
trade-mark “Health Spot” has been 
used without objection for 18 years 
and that prohibition of its use “would 
be out of proportion to any injury, 
if the same existed.” 


—_—~— 


© A. S. Burg, president of A. S. 
Burg Co., Boston manufacturer of 
shoe fabrics, reports he is leaving for 
Europe on April 29. He will visit 
Ireland, England, France and Italy 
over a period of four weeks to study 
the fabrics and shoe situation, with 
particular emphasis upon new fab- 
rics and supplies. 


A. C. Lawrence Workers 
Win Pay Hike 

The A. C. Lawrence Co. Leather 
Workers’ Union, independent, has 
voted to accept a management offer 
of a six and one-quarter cents per 
hour wage increase for leather work- 
ers qualifying under a wage incentive 
system. About 100 other workers 
were given a five cents hourly in- 
crease. 

The union agreed to have an arbi- 
trator decide whether an additional 
three cents hourly increase is allow- 
able under present wage controls. 

—e— 


© Kimel Shoe Co., Los Angeles, has 
complained to Superior Court that 
Local 122, United Shoe Workers of 
America, CIO, and its agents, Ernest 
Tutt and George Knapp, are attempt- 
ing to force the company to compel 
its 80 employes to join the union. The 
company claims it has no contract 
with the union nor any employee dis- 
pute but that the union has been pick- 
eting the plant since Feb. The com- 
pany is sceking an injunction limiting 
the picketing and is asking $10,000 
damages. 





COMPARATIVE LEATHER PRODUCTION FIGURES 





CATTLEHIDE LEATHERS 
(In 1,000 hides) 


Sole Upper 
7835 12124 
7032 11582 
9080 15600 
10432 15598 
8290 13073 
8420 13002 
8525 14567 
8510 14057 
8924 15529 
8016 14213 
6384 13753 
6127 15377 
544 1433 
527 1359 


1951, Jan. .. 


1951, Feb. . 2204 


Belting, Harness Bag 
Mechani- Sad- Case, 
cal dlery Strap 
531 477 387 
675 524 382 
1064 650 581 
1213 637 936 
1292 632 800 
1439 613 629 
1324 556 572 
1158 510 827 
1134 440 813 
1004 270 760 
739 227 674 
789 218 813 
93 19 77 

90 20 80 


*Data from 1942 forward not directly comparable with previous data. 








CALF, KIP, GOAT, KID, SHEEP AND LAMB LEATHERS 
(In 1,000 hides) 





Total 
Sheep, 
Lamb 
38914 
37920 
51915 
$3629 
59315 
53976 
52450 
47999 
36535 
33492 
28644 
31501 
2831 
2705 


Goat, 
Kid 
40419 
37697 
45373 
41127 
37351 
34653 
24026 
24123 
37188 
37970 
34774 
37159 
3502 
3201 


1951, Jan. .... 


1951, Feb. .... 922 


Sheep Leathers 
Glove, 
Gar- 
ment 
18420 
17725 
22542 
19459 
20415 
20370 
17294 
15781 
11265 
10419 

8411 

9750 

826 

793 
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SHOE SALES SLOWDOWN STILL 
PLAGUES LEATHER MARKETS 


Buyers Show Little Interest In Most Leathers 
Despite Easier Tone 


Sole slightly better as shortage 
in light weights threatens. Upper 
leathers generally slow. Kid 
quiet. Sheep only fair. 


Sole Draws Interest 

Boston sole leather tanners report 
more buying interest this week. For 
one thing threatened shortage of 
light weight soles for women’s shoes 
has shoe manufacturers a bit con- 
cerned. 

Tanners say they had great diffi- 
culty in getting hides for these soles 
on April allocations. In addition. 
most sole cutters are shut down for 
next few weeks as Feb. hide freeze 
catches up with tanners’ production. 
Some manufacturers are turning to 
synthetic soles in face of shortage 
and high prices of leather soles. 

Tanners able to hold to ceilings in 
face of new demand. This means 
that light bends are currently selling 
up to $1.08, mediums up to 98c and 
heavies up to 94c. Latter find steady 
demand for military shoe orders. 
How long the supply will last is an- 
other story. 

Sole leather tanners in Philadel- 
phia find that everything is moving 
right now. With the exception of 
findings, they can sell all they offer. 

Active business in factory bends 
and there is a particular demand for 
bellies. Heads find a market al- 
though there is some price resistance. 
Tanners definitely limited in the 
amounts they can offer. They say 
they are selling below price ceilings 
but are still waiting for Washington 
to make up its mind what to do about 
prices. 

Sole Offal Fair 

Sole leather offal tanners and 
dealers in Boston report somewhat 
livelier interest this week. About the 
same factors prevail in this market 
as in bends. Prospect of early short- 
age has buyers apprehensive. Mili- 
tary orders account for some busi- 
ness. Thus sales are made despite 
tendency of most manufacturers to 
show some price resistance, talk of 
possible rollbacks. Tanners them- 
selves feel that rollback will not 
amount to much, if anything. 

Commitments are made mostly for 
immediate needs with both tanners 
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and buyers shying away from long- 
range orders. Tanners not anxious 
to commit their future supplies until 
price and supply situation clears. 
Bellies still bring up to 68c for 
steers, to 63c for cows. Single should- 
ers with heads on generally up to 84c. 
Double roughs move up to $1.06. 


Calf Slow 

Little change in calf leathers this 
week. Demand is about as slow as 
it has been with neither buyers nor 
sellers anxious to commit themselves. 
There are a few orders around for 
men’s weights; much less for wom- 
en’s weights. 

Some tanners even reported offer- 
ing concessions up to 10c per foot 
but this is not confirmed. Little 
doubt some. tanners will make con- 
cessions just to keep leather moving. 
Navy business keeps some busy. 

Prices more nominal than ever 
today, mean nothing even on tanners’ 
private lists. Most calf tanners do 
not expect sales to pick-up again 
until mid-May. 


Sheep Fair 

Sheepskin tanners in Boston say 
the immediate sales picture is not 
encouraging. Demand has slowed 
almost to a walk, supplies are tight 
and costly, and tanners are having 
difficulty making ends meet. There 
are some sales of course but buyers 
reflect market as a whole in their 
caution, order only for need. 

Orders from cowboy boot and 
some specialty manufacturers which 
generally keep tanners busy are be- 
low expectations. Result is tanners 
are in a squeeze. Rawstock is still at 
high cost levels, allows no room for 
price concessions on finished leather. 
Buyers are extremely price conscious 
at the moment but tanners cannot 
afford to sell at lower prices. What 
demand there is centers on russet 
linings. Prices generally hold around 
33c top. 

Side Disappointing 

Without orders by manufacturers 
working on military footwear con- 
tracts, side upper leather tanners in 
Boston would find business at lowest 
level in years. As it is, military or- 
ders keep a good many fairly busy. 
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Sales for civilian shoe manufacturers 
are conspicuously absent despite the 
fact that there is enough leather 
available. 

Buyers extremely price conscious 
today, inclined to do considerable 
shopping before even talking sales. 
Even then, most sales require hagg- 
ling over prices. 

As a whole, there is little life to 
this market with no prospect of 
change until shoe market as a whole 
takes on new life. Prices are individ- 
ual and nominal, somewhat below 
previous high ceilings. Best business 
in heavy leathers. 


Splits Spotty 

There is some business in splits 
on Boston market this week. Best 
demand is for light suedes which are 
in short supply. Tanners find it easy 
to hold to ceilings on these selections 
if they have the leather. Heavy suede 
splits are slower but still some takers. 
Linings are only fair with most buy- 
ers preferring to wait for need rather 
than order for future. Latter selec- 
tions find tanners more willing to 
make concessions. 





SMOOTH AND ELK SIDE LEATHER 
Kid Leathers Low ana 


Kid leather tanners of Philadelphia VEGETABLE 


say the slump continues. There is For Linings, Bags, Case, and Strap 
so little demand that there are rumors 


ee 

that some tanneries may be forced INDIAN TANNED LEATHER 

to close if a pickup does not occur mae Casuals and Sport Shee 

in the near future. Most tanners are For Fine a 7 P 

managing to keep going on one or 3 

two pan a pg — Also Contract Tanning 
Tanners selling a very small quan- 


tity of each type of leather. Glazed 
and suede still most popular in black a N S I 
and dark blue. Occasionally an } 


order for white is received. The few 


orders received manage to cover the Wous 
entire price range. 


So far tanners have not eased up 1830 S.THIRD ST., MILWAUKEE 4,WIS. 
on their prices. Both slipper leathers 


and linings are selling pretty much per: SNS eth Toa ae ei sors — 
like the glazed and suede—a few Tanners 
orders ler isk price. Nothing at all 528-38 Park Avenue © Brooklyn 5, N.Y. © Ulster 5-2451-2557 
reported in satin mats or crushed. 








an 
Finishers 


SHEEPSKINS 
VERS 


SKI 
i GOATS @ SPLITS 
Average. Prices a 


4 also 
Suede 40c-95c CONTRACT 
Glazed 40c-$1.25 cased 
Linings 30c-60c cone 
Slipper 40c-75c 


t 
i oO 
Satin mats 69c-$1.20 BERMAN LEATHER co. 
Crashed: 450-00c. Advertise Effectively EST. 1905 


CUTTERS OF 
and Economically through MEN’S SOLES 
Belting Leathers Move Quality Tannages 
Belting leather tanners in Phil- LEATHER and SHOES EON an Oe a Oe ee 
adelphia find that for the most part <— Chicige. Ti: 
they can sell anything they have on 
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hand. There is considerable demand 
for shoulders—particularly to welt- 
ing men. Factory belting of all 
weights also seems to be moving. 

Of course tanners still are in a 
position where they can sell only 
certain amounts of each type of 
leather. This may account partly 
for the fact that whatever they offer 
can be sold immediately. 

Tanners still staggering the work 
to keep the tanneries in production. 
Although hides have started to ar- 
rive and are being processed tanners 
are limited in the amount they could 
buy and most are allowed consider- 
ably less than they used to get on the 
open market. Also the permits 
change each month, and since there 
is detinite question as to what the 
future will bring, tanners are still 
in a position where they feel it is 
good business to sell only what they 
will be able to replace. 

They do not wish to quote any 
prices at this time. The most they 
are willing to say for publication is 
that they are still selling below cejl.- 
ing prices. 

Curriers find that business has 
taken a definite drop. They can’t de- 
termine any special reason for it— 
find it in line with general market 
conditions. So far they have been 
able to keep to list prices. Some 
curriers found business so slow that 
they didn’t have to buy any rough 
leather, but those who did found it 
available at prices they consider too 


high. 


AVERAGE CURRIED BELTING PRICES 
Curried Belting Best Selec. No. 2 No. 3 
Butt bends 1.65-1.75 1.60-1.70 1.55-1.65 
12” centers 1.98-2.08 1.85-1.95 1.71-1.81 
Centers 24”-28”.. 1.90-2.00 1.84-1.94 1.70-1.80 
Centers 30” 1.84-1.94 1.79-1.89 1.77-1.87 
Wide sides 1.55-1.65 1.51-1.61 1.44-1.54 
Narrow sides .... 1.48 1.58 1.44-1.54 1.39-1.49 

Additional premiums: ex. heavy 10c; light 
Je; ex. light l4c. 


Tanning Materials Unchanged 

Quotations on tanning oils, ma- 
terials and extracts unchanged this 
week with sales at fair levels. Prin- 
cipal news of interest is NPA order 
restricting full use of vegetable tan- 
nins, principally quebracho and chest- 
nut extract, to tanning processes and 
pharmaceuticals. Order expected to 
conserve supply of these tannins for 
leather industry, prevent future short- 
age. 


Raw Tanning Materials 
Divi Divi, shipment, bags ...........-$120.00 


Wattle bark, ton 
‘Fair Average’ $83.00 
‘‘Merchantabie’ $79.00 
Sumac, 25% leaf 150.00 
Ground 
Myrobalans, J 
Crushed $84. ‘00-885. 00 J. 2s 
UR. ls 


Valonia Beards 
Mangrove Bark, 30% So. Am. 


Tanning Extracts 
Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 
Tank cars ... 
Barrels, 
Barrels, . 
Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60% tannin), f.0.b. plant 
Bags, c.1. 7 
Bags, 1.c.l. 
Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% tanni 
plus duty 
Gambier Extract, 25% tann 
bis. 


b -09% 
Hemlock extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars. 
f.0.b. ks 
Bbis., 
Oak bark Fonte 25% tannin, Ib. 
Dbis. 6%-6%, tks. 
Quebracho extract 
Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.l. 
pus duty 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. .. 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbis. ... 
Ground extract 
Wattle bark, extract, solid (plus duty) 
Powdered resq spruce, bags, c.l. 
205% 5 LC.1. occ cccccceecccrvccccce 
Spruce extract, tks., f.0.b. wks. 
Powdered valonia extract, 63% 


Tanners’ Oils 
Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs. 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% 
Coa Oil, Nfid., loose basis 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .. 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral! .. 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral .. 
Linseed oil tks., ¢c.l. zone 1 

drums, 
Neatsfoot, 
Neatsfoot, 
Neatsfoot, 
Neatsfoot, 


Experts Headline Popular 
Show Breakfast 


Top government officials will ad- 
dress a shoe industry breakfast meet- 
ing sponsored by the Popular Price 
Shoe Show of America, Monday, May 
7, 8:00 a.m., in the Terrace Room, 
Hotel New Yorker, according to Max- 
well Field and Edward Atkins, co- 
managers of PPSSA. 

Speakers at the breakfast meeting 
will be Harold Leventhal, chief coun- 
sel of OPS and Julius G. Schnitzer, 
director of the Leather and Leather 
Products Division, NPA. Leventhal’s 
topic will be, “Price Controls and 
the Shoe Industry.” Schnitzer will 
speak on “Shoe Supply Prospects for 
the Balance of 1951.” 

“Sponsorship by PPSSA of this 
program should prove both timely 
and necessary to the industry in pro- 
viding authoritative information of 
control prospects by leading govern- 
ment officials. It will add importantly 
to the continuing progress of indus- 
try service provided by the PPSSA,” 
Field and Atkins said. 

Exhibitors at PPSSA and retailers 
planning to attend are advised that 
seating accommodations are limited 
and that reservations, $2.50 each, 
should be made promptly at PPSSA 
headquarters, 512 E. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 





Olive, denatured, drs. gal. 

Waterless Moeljon 

Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture 
Chamois Moellon 

Common degras 

Neutral degras 

Sulphonated Tallow, 75% .........+.06 
Sulphonated Tallow, 50% 

Sponging compound 

Split oil 

Sulphonated sperm, 25% water 
— Oils, 200 seconds visc., tks., 
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TENITE FORMS ENHANCE DISPLAYS 








These Tenite plastic shoe forms, shaped to natural foot contour, are now 
being offered by Shoe Form Co., Inc., of Auburn, N. Y., to afford advantageous 
displays of shoes and socks in modern showrooms and shop windows. Smooth 
and resilient, they fit readily into footwear, maintain original shape throughout 
long use. A metal crosspiece reinforces the metatarsal area, providing added 
rigidity at the point of most stress. Lightweight Tenite forms are exception- 
ally resistant to breakage and can be used to display merchandise effectively 


for all age groups. 





Vaisey Bristol Shuts Down 
Rochester Plant 

Vaisey Bristol Shoe Co., Inc., 
manufacturer of “Jumping Jacks” 
baby and children’s shoes, has an- 
nounced the closing of its plant at 
Rochester, N. Y. 

The shutdown, probably perma- 
nent, was attributed to the high cost 
of operations at the plant as well as 
decreased demand for shoes by Sam 
Vaisey, president of the firm. 
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The company will maintain offices 
and warehouses at Rochester whcre 
it will keep some 50 employes. An- 
other 135 employes were laid off this 
week, 

Vaisey added that the company 
will continue operations at plants in 
Monett and Marionville. Mo., and 
Skowhegan, Me., where production 
will shortly be increased in order to 
maintain usual production at all 
plants. 
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PACKER HIDES SETTLE DOWN 
WITH APRIL ALLOCATIONS FILLED 


Light Average Weight Hides Continue In Short 
Supply 


Big Packers Routine 


Another allocation session, the sec- 
ond, has now been completed with 
the expiration of April permits effec- 
tive April 14. Activity has settled 
down to routine shipments by pro- 
ducers and dealers of hides to tan- 
ners who purchased against these 
April permits. 

The tone of the market is just 
about unchanged from that of last 
month. Ceiling levels were obtained 
in all trading in all selections, in- 
cluding those in the East and on the 
Pacific Coast. Tanners could have 
used more light average weight hides, 
such as light cows, extreme light na- 
tive steers and light native steers, 
light branded cows, extreme light 
branded steers, and possibly light 
branded steers, insofar as upper 
leather tanners were concerned. How- 
ever, such selections, especially ex- 
treme light native steers and light 
cows, continued in seasonal short 
supply. 


_. As a result of this shortage in light 


average weight hides, there were er- 
roneous reports earlier in the week 
that heavy native steers were selling 
at a cent under the ceiling, or at 32c. 
Later developments revealed that no 
large producer had sold heavy native 
steers, or any other selection for that 
matter, under established ceiling 
levels. 

The true facts show that some up- 
per leather tanners, who still had un- 
filled permits, and were in need of 
additional supplies of light average 
hides, purchased heavy native steers 
through either their representative 


broker or dealer, split the weights 
into heavies and lights, utilized the 
light end, and then re-sold the heavy 
end to other tanners, such as sole 
leather tanners, at a discount of lc 
per pound. 

Other than this, the market was 
practically featureless. Large pro- 
ducers are once again in a well sold- 
up position, with March slaughter 
figures showing only a mild improve- 
ment over those in Feb., but still 
sharply lower than 1950. 

Next permits (May) are expected 
to become effective April 30 and ex- 
tend through May 12. 


Calf Active, Kip Tight 

Big packer calfskin production is 
at a near peak so. that demand has 
been more than satisfied. However, 
heavy weight calf could be slightly 
more plentiful, as these weights ap- 
pear to be more in demand. On the 
basis of increased production in calf- 
skins, it is expected that the Govern- 
ment allocation of calfskins on May 
permits will show an increase over 
April. 

Big packer calfskins sold this 
month at the ceiling of 80c, basis 
under 15 lbs., FOB shipping points. 

Supply of big packer kipskins ex- 
ceptionally tight. Production is 
low, and tanners have obtained very 
few compared with their required 
amounts. Sales this month made at 
ceiling levels of 60c for No. 1 kip, 
weighing 15 to 25 lbs., and 55c for 
those weighing 25 to 30 pounds, FOB 
shipping point. 





QUOTATIONS 


Heavy native steers 
Light native steers 
Ex. light native steers 
Light native cows 
Heavy native cows 
Native bulls 

Heavy Texas steers 
Light Texas steers 
Ex. light Texas steers 
Butt branded steers 
Colorado steers 
Branded cows 
Branded bulls 

Packer calfskins 
Packer kipskins 
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Present 


Week Ago Year Ago 


33 ; Sieg 18 -23 
36% 36% aanestecd 
39 26 
-37 2242-24 


2042-21 
15N 

61 -641% 

42-47 
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Big packer regular slunks sold at 
$3.75 each, large hairless at $1.10 
and small hairless at 75c, all ceiling 
levels. 


In the East, trading very limited in 
New York City trimmed skins. Prices 
in line with those established by price 
schedule. Standard packer selections, 
per piece, FOB shipping point, priced 
as follows: under 4 Ibs., $3.75; 4./5’s 
$4.75; 5/7’s $6.00; 7/9’s $7.15; 
9/12’s $9.60; 12/17’s $10.85 and 
17/25’s at $13.50, Under the corre- 
sponding weight basis, good collec- 
tor skins priced at $3.65, $4.65, $5.85, 
$6.70, $9.10, $10.00 and $13.15. 


Small Packers Slower 


Activity in this market has tapered 
off to routine shipments of hides and 
skins purchased by tanners and deal- 
ers against April permits which ex- 
pired April 14. Little business, if 
any (dealer to dealer) expected be- 
tween now and the time May permits 
are issued, which is April 30 extend- 
ing through May 12. As previously 
noted, N.P.A. extended the date for 
tanners to file their application re- 
ports from April 10 to April 20, due 
to the fact the forms were late being 
mailed. 


Country Hides Active 


If current conditions continue to 
exist, meaning adequate supply of 
hides in general with current demand, 
sellers of country, locker plant, 
butcher and abattoir hides may find 
entirely “different” buyers when 
trading resumes on May permits. 

Already, indications are that 
tanners will be extremely price and 
quality conscious when purchasing 
such hides. Right today, “outside” 
production of hides is showing an 
increase, by reason of the consuming 
public’s eagerness to buy meat other 
than from the neighborhood grocer’s 
meat counter. Hides from such 
slaughtering operations are anything 
but good quality hides. 

These types of hides won’t bring 
ceiling prices as far as tanners are 
concerned. According to reliable 
trade sources, it would not be sur- 
prising to see tanners automatically 
discount renderer hides, regardless 
of quality, from locker and butcher 
hides. The average weight will also 
be a major factor in determining the 
price. 

Light and medium weight hides. 
such as those around 48/50 lbs. will 
still be in good demand, but some 
concessions may develop on heavier 


average weights, such as 55 lb. aver- 
ages and up. Everything hinges on 
the amount of hides available in all 
the various markets, and how much 
will be allotted on May permits. 


Dry Sheepskins Slow 

Except in a few isolated instances, 
buyers show very little interest in 
offerings. Fulton County buyers are 
only taking skins suitable for govern- 
ment contracts as civilian demand 
has subsided for the time being. 

Reports from primary markets 
show little chang: as regards asking 
prices for the various descriptions of 
fair sheepskins. Buyers show very 
little interest aad then at prices con- 
siderably below ideas expressed by 
sellers. 

Offerings of Brazil cabrettas at $17 
fob. for regulars with most buyers 
not even interested to the extent of 
returning counter bids. Jemand is 
mostly for specials with relatively 
few being offered. Cape glover mar- 
ket is firm and selling agents here 
state that they have received very 
few offers as shippers claim to be 
well sold up on sales to Europe, 
princially England. 

No change in Addis-ababa butcher 
skins. Buyers will not meet the prices 
paid by European buyers. Occasional 





DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


HEMLOCK - OAK - MANGROVE 


ARAOTAN 


A Universal Syntan 


An all purpose syntan made in types suitable for 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 





STAINLESS SUMAC - ORDINARY SUMAC 
QUEBRACHO RAPID TAN “G” 
SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


SELzSd 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 
Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extrects 


* ESTABLISHED 1887 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paul St., West, Montreal; 
73 King St., West, Toronto 
Roy Wilson, Dickson Ltd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S.E.! 
Getz Bros. & Company, San Francisco, Calif.; New York City 








vegetable, chrome, alum and formaldehyde tan- 
nages. Imparts a fine silky grain to the leather with 
increased roundness and improved tensile strength. 
An excellent mordant for dyeing calf and glove 
leather—produces an even color. A perfect pretan- 
nage for shearlings and all types of white leather. 


Samples and Demonstrations Upon Request. 


*ARKANUM:—For efficient bating. 


*TETRANOL:—A highly efficient wetting agent. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 40 YEARS 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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sales noted of Mocha blackheads 
suitable for “friesing” skins but other 
descriptions are neglected. No change 
in Nigerians. Mombasas, dry salted 
Sudans, etc. descriptions are nominal 
in absence of offers and sales. 

Shearling market expected to hold 
as not many offers of foreign skins 
needed and domestic market has thus 
far held at top levels paid during 
base period. 

Following recent declines in wool 
and at the Australian wool sheep- 
skin auctions, more offers have been 
received by sellers here. Some busi- 
ness anticipated as pullers are still 
interested though they were unable 
to meet the previous high prices 
asked. 

At last Sydney sale, 30,000 skins 
offered and all descriptions said to 
have advanced four to eight pence 
with some combing lengths as much 
as fifteen pence, Australian currency. 


Earlier, at Melbourne sale, prices had 
declined but this was due to the fact 
that the Sydney sale had broken 
previously and Melbourne prices 
were just equalizing themselves. 
Slat market very firm. Reports 
from various primary markets in- 
dicate that shippers are able to rea- 
lize high asking prices locally and 
in other markets, whereas American 
buyers’ ideas are usually low. 


Reptiles Quiet 

Following recent spurt in buying 
by some of the smaller operators, 
primary markets firmed up and ship- 
pers have withheld offerings although 
some additional orders had been 
cabled at the last trading levels. Most 
of the large buyers are still out of 
the market. 

Some Brazil giboias sold at 94c 
fob. while back cut tejus have been 
selling from 90c fob. up, depending 


SYNEKTAN 0-230—A liquid syntan, combines with all natural extracts. 
Practical for any type of tanning or retanning. Replaces Sumac. 
SYNEKTAN NPP—For pastels i in dyeing, produces full plump leather. 


SYNEKTAN NCRP—in bi 


or in dyebath for chrome 





stock for better grain. 


TANASOL NCO (Beads or Powder) 


TANASOL D (Liquid) 


With extracts, for lower costs and good color. 


upon shippers and lots involved. 
Heavy rains at origin bring more of- 
fers to market bu: when the rains 
subside, it is expected that shippers 
will refrain from offering until they 
have completed some of their com- 
mitments. In absence of offers, dif. 
ficult to quote the India market. No 
change in the Siam situation with 
offers small and firmly held. 


Pickled Skins Steady 

New Zealand market steady and 
some further sales reported of South 
Island lambs at 129-132/1 shillings, 
depending upon brands. Due to high 
asking prices, not many sales of sheep 
noted. Iranian market is firm as 
reports from origin indicate that 
shippers are able to realize their high 
levels in Europe, whereas American 
buyers claim they cannot possibly 
meet the prices asked by sellers. 


Deerskins Softer 

A slightly easier tone to the mar- 
ket as most buyers are showing very 
little interest. While some shippers 
still have high ideas, some Brazil 
“jacks” were sold at slightly under 
$1.00 fob., basis importers. New 
Zealand market very firm with rela- 
tively few offers noted. 


Pigskins Easier 
Weakness noted in this mark+t. 
Not much interest and thos2 buyers 
who are willing to bid usually name 
prices considerably under recent top 


TANASOL PW (Beads or Powder)—Bleaching chrome stock; also on 
chrome stock for level dyeing and pastel shades. 
SULPHONATED OILS (Various Bases) 
MONOPOLE OIL (for Finishing) 
EMULSIFIERS AND DETERGENTS—For good degreasing. 
Samples and informatinn upon request. 


levels. Reports that somc business 
done at about 10% under former 
peak levels. Some Bolivian peccaries, 
running two thirds greys and one- 
third blacks, sold at $2.65 c&f., basis 
importers. Buyers ideas for Para 
grey peccaries $2.60 fob. and blacks 
10c less. 

Buyers indicate ideas of $2.60 fob. 
for Ceara grey peccaries. Except for 
Manaos peccaries, offers seem to in- 
clude all sections of South and Cen- 
tral America. Wet salted carpinchos 
have sold at from $3.50-$3.70, basis 
manufacturers while Chaco dry 
carpinchos have sold around $4.25 
basis manufacturers. Although of- 
fers are larger, shippers show resist- 
ance to the low bids. 


Passaic, N. J. 
Carlstadt, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 








Why Buy Imperfect Embossing Plates 7 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES MADE, 
VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH 
ON BOTH SIDES, STANDARD PLATES HAVE NO EQUAL. 


STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE MFG. CO. 


Since 1888 Manufacturers of 


ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 


SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 
129-131 PULASKI STREET 


Foreign Representative 
2577 North Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


—o 


© General Shoe Corp., Nashville, 
has announced the combining of its 
Barrett and Bellwood sales divisions, 
which handle women’s shoes. The 
consolidation will take effect in the 
Fall, according to Matt Wigginton, 
vice president in charge of distribu- 
tion. 


NEWARK 5, N. J. 


WOLFF INTERNATIONAL, INC., 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





Missouri 


® Arthur B. Fletcher, retired vice 
president and director of International 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, has been appointed 
assistant price executive for the St. 
Louis district of the Office of Price 
Stabilization. Fletcher retired on 
Feb. 1 as an officer of the shoe firm. 


® New fall lines were presented to 
salesmen for Winthrop Shoe Co. by 
Paul Atkins, general manager of Inter- 
national Shoe Co., St. Louis, at a four- 
day sales meeting last week. Win- 
throp lines cover the $10.95 to $21.95 
retail brackets, 


Massachusetts 


® Brown Company reports that its 
general sales offices are now located 
at 150 Causeway St., Boston 14. A 
regional sales office will be maintained 
at 500 Fifth Ave., New York 18. 


@ Peter L. DePesa was elected a 
director of International Shoe Ma- 
chine Corp., Cambridge, at the an- 
nual meeting held recently. Associated 
with the firm for the past eight years, 
DePesa now heads the Methods and 
Shoemaking Division. Officers elected 
for 1951 are J. §. Kamborian, presi- 
dent and treasurer; H. V. Daniels, 
vice president in charge of research; 
C. W. O’Conor, vice president in 
charge of sales and service; I. J. 
Habeshian, assistant treasurer; R. S. 
Flewelling, controller; and W. S. 
Felton, clerk. 


® Barbour Welting Company’s 
Brockton plant suffered damage 
amounting to several thousand dollars 
as the result of an undetermined fire 
setting off water sprinklers and flood- 
ing part of the plant last week. 


@ Members of the Lasters’ Local in 
Brockton have agreed to accept a 
combat boot price list agreed upon 
by union officials and officers of the 
Associated Shoe Industries of South- 
eastern Mass. A threatened strike has 
been averted. 


@ A flash fire caused $40,000 damages 
and gutted part of the plant of J. & 
B. Leather Co., Avon manufacturer 
of leather top lifts. The fire, of un- 
determined cause, started in a rear 
boiler room and spread quickly. Some 
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$25,000 worth of stock was destroyed, 
according to Harold Daniels, co- 
owner. 

@ M. J. McGuire will retire on April 
30 from the Boston office of United 
States Leather Co. He has ‘been as- 
sociated with the firm for the past 
44 years. 


® Carl Gershman has been ap- 


) 
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yp MAINTAIN 0 92 UNIFORMITY 
OF CHROME\TANNING LIQUOR 


SIMPLICITY OF CONTROL —FEasy, 
positive, metered discharge of Ansul 
Liquid Sulfur Dioxide is regulated 
and controlled with a single small 
valve. 


UNIFORMITY —Absolute, day-after- 
day, uniformity of chrome tanning 
liquor batches. 


FASTER — Reduction of tanning 
liquor by the Ansul Method re- 
quires only half the time of other 
methods. 


SAFER — Ansul Liquid Sulfur Diox- 
ide is easy and safe to handle, elim- 
inating cumbersome operations in- 
volving hazardous liquids. 


QUALITY — the tanning liquor is 
masked to produce a leather having 
prime characteristics of full, round 
feel and fine break, unsurpassed by 
any other method cf preparing 
chrome tanning liquor. 


L Cc H E | M I c A 
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pointed sales manager and used shoe 
machinery and equipment buyer for 
Lynn Shoe & Sewing Machine Co., 
Lynn. Previously, he was associated 
with Plymouth Shoe & Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. of New York City. 


@ Frank Cleveland was recently 
honored by friends and associates at a 
party given in honor of his 50th year 
in the leather business The event was 
held at the home of Walter E. Gilbert 
of Gilbert & Co., Boston sheepskin 
tanner. Cleveland is now in charge of 
finished leather at the Gilbert tannery 
in Westboro. He entered the trade at 
the age of 15. 


WITH 


SUL SO 


, 


7 — 





Here is a typi- 
cal installa- 
tion for reduc- 
ing an experi- 
mental plant- 
size batch of 
41 chrome tan- 
ning liquor. 











The multiple benefits of the Ansul 
Chrome Reduction Method of prepar- 
ing chrome tanning liquor have been 
proved by actual operating experience 
in several leading tanneries .. . and 
you too, can prove them in your own 
plant, without obligation. Ansul tech- 
nicians will prepare a batch of chrome 
tanning liquor for you and furnish 
the necessary ec'uipment for a test run. 


Write for your Ansul 
Bulletin No. L-950.1. 
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® William M. Rand will retire May 
1 as president of Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Springfeld, according to an of- 
ficial announcement. A_ native of 
Watertown, Mass., graduate of Har- 
vard in 1909, Rand joined Monsanto 
after serving as a Naval ensign in 
World War I. He was elected presi- 
dent in 1945 after working up through 
various executive positions. During 
World War II, he served on the Presi- 


dent’s labor-management conference. 


@ John N. Ezen has been elected 
president of Local 24, United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO, in Worces- 
ter. Installation of officers is sched- 
uled for May 8. 


® Rockettes Footwear Corp. has 
been capitalized at $100,000 to dis- 
tribute boots, shoes, slippers and rub- 
bers at 179 Lincoln St., Boston. The 
company has been authorized to issue 
1000 shares of common stock at $100 
par value. Hyman E. Roffman is 
president-treasurer. 


® State Slipper & Shoe Corp. has 
been organized to manufacture and 
sell felt and imitation leather and 
rubber products at 45-47 Wareham 
St., Boston. Ralph Harris is _presi- 
dent and Simon Silverstein is treasurer. 


® Star Shoe Co. of 66 Lincoln St., 
Boston, has changed its name to Mode- 
craft Shoes, Inc. Hyman Shockett 
is president-treasurer. 


® Samuel Taub has resigned as vice 
president and a director of John Irv- 
ing Shoe Corp., Boston. Taub has 
been associated with the firm for the 
past 24 years. He has been in charge 
of store operations and real estate. 


New Hampshire 


© Operations at Pittsfield Leather 
Co., purchased last Jan. by Winslow 
Bros. & Smith Co., are expected to 
get under way shortly. Preliminary 
processing of skins was expected 
within a few days. H. R. Allen will 
be general manager of the Winslow 
subsidiary, according to local reports. 


@ A. J. Lawson Shoe Co., Inc., 
Manchester manufacturer of men’s 
slippers, is reported to have made first 
payment of 15 percent to creditors 
under Chapter XI plan to pay credi- 
tors 30 percent in instalments. 


® Nelson W. Gonyea has been in- 
stalled as president of Local 157-A, 
United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, in Claremont. 


@ New Hampshire shoe factories 
have failed to reach employment levels 
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HALEY CATE COMPARY, INC. 


EVERETT, MASS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOFTOP DELUXE EUREKA 
Binding Adhesive Platform 
Piping Binding 


Jerry Burg, 402 Temple Bar Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
John G. Freeman Co., 918 North Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
John E. Graham, 504 Case Bidg., 82 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Industrial Leathers, San Francisco and Los Angeles, California 
Al Cox, 367 Green Lane, Philadelphia 28, Pa. 
Odell Sales Limited, 920 Ste-Sophie Lane, Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
Fred Schenkenberg Co., 603 Wholesale Merchants Bidg., Dallas, Texas 
EXPORT: P. C. Fernandez & Cia., 50 Broad Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


STRIPPINGS BINDINGS PIPINGS 





CUTTING, PERFORATING, 
MARKING DIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
Beam Die Presses. 


ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 


Write, Wire or Phone 
INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


ee Bm LaSalle near Jefferson 
ERA DIE CO." ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 


> 
Red tion, Fa.lim Phone: GRand 2143 








worth the difference 


SLATTERY BROS. TANNING CO. 
210 South St. Boston 11,Mass. 
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LEATHER BROWN G 
LEATHER BROWN GD 
LEATHER BROWN R 


Here are three companion dyes to produce a range 
of browns and tans on either grain or suede leathers. 
They work very well alone or in combination to 


produce shades from yellow-browns to red-browns 


or tans. 
These new dyes work well on chrome tanned kid, 
calf, side-leather or sheep, and on chrome tannage 
or syntans. They are also desirable as shading dyes 
for other dye combinations, and they produce clear 


uniform shades with good glazing properties on 


grain leather. 
Your Calco representative is a trained and experi- 
enced leather colorist. He will be happy to demon- 
strate, in your own plant, the excellent working 


properties of these and other dyes in the complete 
*Trade-mark 


Calco line—to your profit. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


New York * Chicago * Boston « Philadelphia « Charlotte * Providence 


Jacket courtesy of Rogers Peet Company 
British Walker Shoes 
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of a year ago despite the fact that 
State industry as a whole has added 
more than 6000 workers over the 
period, according to the Division of 
Employment Security, State Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

® Incorporators of a proposed Indus- 
trial Finance Corp. of New Hamp- 
shire, which would be created through 
a bill now before the State Legislature, 
include Robert C. Erb, president of 
J. F. McElwain Co., Nashua and 
Manchester shoe manufacturer; and 
Laurence F. Whittemore, president 
of Brown Co., Berlin, whose products 
include shoe innersoles. The organi- 
zation would provide “venture capi- 
tal” for the establishment of new in- 
dustries and expansion of existing 
firms in New Hampshire. 


New York 


® Stockho'ders of Stern Brothers, 
Inc., New York department store, 
have voted to sell the business to Al- 
lied Stores Corp., it is reported. 


® The Borden Company’s Chemical 
Division is offering four new cork 
composition binding resins to indus- 
tries requiring durable water- and 
fungus-proof cork compositions. Com- 
pany specifications indicate that Cas- 
cophen CB-312 is particularly suited 
for the manufacture of shoe parts, 
while HP-401, because of its mold and 
water resistance, is especially adapted 
to shoe materials such as innersoles, 
beach sandals and platforms. 

® Weinberg-Kazick, Inc., has been 
organized to handle hides and pelts at 
§0 East 42nd St., New York City. 
David S. Polock is principal. 

® Caughey Footwear, Inc., has 
filed suit against Bon Tell Footwear 
Corp., both of New York City, 
charging infringement of patent rights 
in the manufacture and sales of shoes. 
Caughey claims infringement of pat- 
ent on a new shoe design. 

© Commander Footwear has been 
organized to manufacture California 
playshoes at 876 Alexander Ave., 
Bronx. Jose L. Maury is president 
and Santiago Ravelo is treasurer. 
Manuel Ravelo is in charge of pro- 
duction. 


® Status Shoe Co. has moved to new 
quarters at 112 East 23rd St., New 
York City. Douglas Grahame is presi- 
dent. 

® Gordon G. Blake has been re- 
elected president of the Consolidated 
Cutters and Shavers Unizn, Glov- 
ersville, for his 16th term, Clarence 
Hallenbeck was chosen vice presi- 
cent for his ninth term. 
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©@ Emanuel Sabath, president and 
treasurer of H. E. & C. D. Williams, 
Inc., for the past 27 years, has retired 
from business and relinquished his in- 
terest in the firm. Samuel Gold, vice 
president and secretary of the firm for 
the same length of time, succeeds him 
as president. His sons, Meyer and 
Leon Gold, are assuming executive 
duties as vice president and treasurer 
respectively. 


Michigan 


®@ Julian B. Hatton, vice president 
and treasurer of the Eagle-Ottawa 
Leather Co., Grand Haven, has been 
elected a director of the Michigan 
Brass Co., also of Grand Haven. 


Pennsylvania 


@ Elmer E. Pease has joined Golo 
of Dunmore, Dunmore manufacturer 
of women’s and growing girls’ me- 
dium welt sport shoes, as making and 
packing rcom foremah. 


® Cellini Shoes, Inc., Philadelphia, 
has authorized British Brevitt, Ltd., 
to manufacture Cellini shoes, accord- 
ing to Harold H. Callahan, president 
of Cellini. First deliveries to Bvitish 
retailers are expected for this Fall. 


CALCIUM FORMATE 
(Concluded from Page 10) 


ture of the liquor. The drumming 
time in chrome was set at two hours 
since, with the proper amount of sul- 
phuric acid, this is ample time for 
complete penetration of the chrome 
with the exception of extremely heavy 
necks. 

Note #8—The amount of bicarb 
was increased from 10 to 20 Ibs. to 
balance the increased amount of acid 
in the pickle. It is added in three 
feeds instead of two feeds because of 
the larger amount used. The total 
drumming time in bicarb has been 
increased drastically from 114 hours 
to 5 hours. The purpose of this 
change is to allow for an increased 
fixation of chrome in the leather. 

There is particularly great inter- 
est in formate at this time because, in 
conjunction with the continuous bate, 
pickle and tan process, it offers sub- 
stantial savings in time and labor. 
The principal changes that have been 
made in the original formula have 
been directed toward the greater fixa- 
tion of chrome with a resulting in- 
crease in the fullness of the leather. 
Even though the total drumming time 
has been increased, it is easily pos- 
sible to produce two drumloads in 


24 hours. 

















|” Attention UARGE & SMALL USERS of WOOL GREASE! 





Arlington 
WOOL GREASE 


CARLOADS 


Largest Recoverers 


of 
Wool Grease 
> Since 1896 





Arlington. 
WOOL GREASE 


————<—<——<$<— << 


TANK CARS 


WILLIAM Whitman conrany, INC., 


ARLINGTON DIVISION 


261 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Telephone: ORegon 9-1000 
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MEAN BLIZZARDS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Actual production of rubber shoes 
in the United States did not start un- 
til 1843 in Naugatuck, Conn., where 
Charles Goodyear’s daughter assem- 
bled and made the first vulcanized 
rubber shoe ever produced. The 
company was known as the Goodyear 
Metallic Rubber Shoe Company be- 
cause the vulcanized rubber, when 
stretched, resembled elastic metal. 

Since then, the rubber footwear in- 
dustry has made a constant growth 
(except during years of generally fair 
weather). In 1947, the latest avail- 
able figures of the Bureau of Census 
state that 26 manufacturers of rubber 
footwear produced $159,190,000. 
worth of shoes. Broken down, this 
1947 production included 56,439,000 
pairs of waterproof shoes, such as 
rubbers, overshoes, and boots, and 
22,290,000 pairs of canvas footwear. 

Technical progress in this industry 
was influenced and undoubtedly has- 
tened by the automobile and its so 
necessary tire and tube. In other 
phases of production, however, cer- 
tain methods remain which have been 
used for many years. Refinements 


have been added, but the principles 
remain the same. 
For years the shoes have been built 


up of many small pieces assembled on 
lasts and then at si er while still 
on the lasts. Many parts go into each 
shoe. As an example, there are as 
many as 39 separate small pieces in a 
rubber boot for sports use, 22 in the 
so-called “stadium” boot so popular 
with women, and 11 parts in the ordi- 
nary men’s low-cut rubber overshoes. 

It is the very complexity of the 
numerous parts that has made the 
production of such footwear retain 
many hand operations. Each of these 
parts must be added one at a time. 
Modern machine methods have short- 
ened or eased many of the production 
steps, but an unusual abundance of 
handwork still remains. 


Production Not Simple 

As a manufacturer of a full line of 
rubber footwear must make perhaps 
50 or more different types and each 
type must be made in a full range of 
shoe sizes, it is easy to see that the 
production problem is not simple. 

Some progress has been made to- 
ward production by other means. At 
the Tingley-Reliance Rubber Com- 
pany of Rahway, N. J.. rubber over- 
shoes, both for men and women, are 
being produced by a pressure mold- 
ing method. Although _ original 
equipment outlay for this method is 
high, the resulting savings in produc- 


tion costs and hence more favorable 
consumer price, have proved a great 
advantage. Hood Rubber Company 
of Watertown, Mass., is doing con- 
siderable production by a dippin 
process in some lines of nae 
shoes—another method but still an 
exception. 

“Years ago, the chemist in a rub- 
ber footwear plant practically dictated 
everything about production,” the 
chief chemist in one of the footwear 
plants pointed out. “So limited were 
the various agents used to control 
speed of vulcanization, and what we 
now know as age-resistors, that this 
was absolutely necessary. 

“Now our work is principally a 
compounding problem. Sales and 
production people set the conditions 
and product they want. Then it is 
simply a compounding problem, mak- 
ing use of the many chemicals readily 
available. to give them just what they 
want.” 

Thus, it is readily seen that smaller 
manufacturers, who in many cases 
might not be able to support large 
research organizations, can remain in 
a competitive position. 

Chemicals available today make 
possible a curing time of only a little 
more than an hour: whereas not too 
many years ago the same process took 


12 hours. 





DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


R. A. Brea—Manager 


Specializing in high grade full chrome calf leathers for the shoe, handbag and novelty trade 
in an extensive range (162 shades) of Ultra High Style Colors. 


DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway. 
CALIFORNIA—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co. 


BABY CALF LEATHERS 


BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 

ST. LOUIS AND SOUTHWEST: O. B. Dahm, 
1602 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

MILWAUKEE—H. |. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 


LOS ANGELES—1220 Maple Ave. 
ENGLAND—Davis Canadian Leathers Ltd., SAN FRANCISCO—237 Eighth St. 
3 Granby St., Leicester. 


TANNERY— DAVIS LEATHER CO. LTD., NEWMARKET, ONTARIO, CANADA 


~ WINSLOW 


KIDDIE CHROME 
FULL CHROME TANNED 


LAMBSKINS 


WINSLOW BROS. & SMITH COMPANY 


STORES: BOSTON, 97 SOUTH ST. @ NEW YORK, 12 SPRUCE 8ST. @ CHICAGO, 173 NO. FRANKLIN 8T. 
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“EASIER ON OPERATOR” 


mygEPS SHOES IN BE 


that’s what 


users say about 


SLIDE-O.MATIC 


the revolutionary last 


Slide-O-Matic is shortened without effort on a 
simple treadle operated machine, 


that really shortens! / 


ee re 
ee a et 
ba ds ta 


What shoe manufacturer hasn’t wanted a last 
that would remove quickly, easily... eliminate 
strained and broken back seams and bindings 
... make last insertion in pre-fitted uppers 
rapid and easier on the operator . . . simplify 
and speed up relasting? Now such a last is 
available in Slide-O-Matic and here’s what 
present users have to say: 


“Since using the Slide-O-Matic, we find 
absolutely no distortion of top lines and no 
breakage or damage to back seams.” 


“The last makes it possible for an individ- 
ual of not too great strength to operate the 
machine.” 


“The last speeds up last pulling to a con- 
siderable degree.” 


“We find that it is much easier to hold a 
tight top line with Slide-O-Matic than with 
the old conventional hinge. In fact, it seems 
to keep the shoes in better shape all the 


No notch in the cone, no opening in the bottom of Slide-O-Matic 
gives unbroken supporting surface for proper settling of material 
to the wood ... aids shape retention. 


way through. Without it, relasting would 
be practically a hopeless job for us.” 


Every Slide-O-Matic user reports benefits 
which have improved his production, speeded 
his lasting operations or controlled his costs. 
For example, manufacturers of slip-lasted 
shoes can shorten the last, turn platform cov- 
ers and reclose the last faster than by any 
other technique. 


What Slide-O-Matic is doing for many types 
of shoe making, it can do for you. Write for 
literature or ask your United Last representa- 
tive to call. 


UNITED LAST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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PE NES REARS AC KR) 


| MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


When it’s PITTS 
it FITS 


FLEXIBLE LEATHER SOLES 
GRADED WHOLE STOCK 
i} MOLDED FIBRE COUNTERS 


Call, write or wire Reg Pitts for information. 





TELEPHONE 2.1119 


R. S. P I T T S MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HIGH STREET AT MAPLE AVENUE - HANOVER PA 


LEA 
THER wy, grock_*_FIBRE COUNTERS 


SOLES * nore 








comommaeries "1 | BLACK KCOLORS 


BACKING CLOTH 


TENERIAEL POPO'S RL. 
WINDRAM P.0.B.- 7674. 
Established 1867 MEXICO, D.F. + MEXICO. 


3 Dorchester St., So. Boston, Mass. 

















S Inquiries invited for 
INDIAN VEGETABLE TANNED KIPS AND CHROME TANNED 
KIPS IN CRUST CONDITION. 


EASTERN TANNERIES LTD. 


MAJID AHMAD ROAD KANPUR, INDIA 
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Great strides have been made in 
the field of protective boots and over- 
shoes, used in industrial and agricul- 
tural fields—again in large measure 
due to the variety of finer chemicals 
which have been developed. 


Although weather doesn’t play such 
a great part in this field, it too has a 
peculiar problem. The big hurdle is 
that of overcoming the excessive wear 
on the inside of the shoe—not the 
outside. Poor fit of heavy work shoes 
worn inside the boots or overshoes 
causes trouble more frequently than 
does the outside influence of acids, 
rocks, ashes, or corrosive liquids. 


“Cowboy Gimmick” 


The “cowboy gimmick,” so popular 
with the younger set in the nation, 
has been used to advantage by the 
rubber boot makers to aid in solving 
that age-old argument, “you must put 
on your rubbers before you go out.” 
Now, with colorful rubber boots, 
bearing the brand of the current 
heroes of the movie, comic or TV, it 
has actually become a problem in 
some cases of trying to get Junior or 
Junior Miss to take them off. Among 
the “brands” in use are those of Gene 
Autry by the Servus Rubber Com- 
pany, Roy Rogers by the Converse 
Rubber Company, and Hopalong 
Cassidy by Gold Seal Rubber Com- 
pany of Boston. United States Rub- 
ber Company and Cambridge Rubber 
Company of Taneytown, Md., have 
developed their own western design. 


But so go the contrasts in the indus- 
try. One minute it is a problem of 
instilling one idea, when almost over- 
night the other extreme is reached. 


Old Custom Stands 


As if some of the production con- 
trasts weren’t cnough, an interesting 
old custom persists in this business in 
connection with payment for goods 
received. Most of the manufacturers 
can and do deliver a winter’s stock of 
goods to the retail outlets by July or 
August of each year—yet payment for 
this goods is not due until the follow- 
ing December 1. Consequently, re- 
ceipts for sales in that month some- 
times almost exceed those for all the 
remaining months of the year. 


With the smaller manufacturers 
such a condition naturally makes the 
problem of adequate operating capi- 
tal of more than ordinary importance. 
Almost all of them must obtain short 
term loans from banks, on which a ‘ 
very favorable rate of interest is ob- 
tained, to enable them to continue to 
operate and meet payrolls until the 
one “big” month of the year. 
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Dull, drab, rainy days need no 
longer hold any dread for the style- 
conscious ladies of the family. Here, 
too, advances in recent years, provid- 
ing color and styling in a variety of 
models make the problem of selling 
overshoes to the distaff side a much 
easier one. 


Must Know Styles 

But pity the poor rubber footwear 
maker. This style consciousness now 
makes it necessary for him not only 
to try to forecast the weather before 
setting his production schedules, but 
also to try and prognosticate the 
trends in women’s shoes and clothing. 
He must know what is happening in 
women’s shoe styles so that lasts on 
which he makes ihe overshoes will 
provide proper fit, and he must know 
general color trends in both clothing 
and shoes. 

By direct contrast, little has hap- 
pened style-wise in men’s overshoes. 
Better quality rubber and better pro- 
duction methods have made for 
lighter and _ better - fitting shoes. 
Black is practically the only color. It 
is interesting to note that 90 percent 
of the men’s rubbers sold are black, 
whereas about 90 percent of the men’s 
shoes sold are brown. Manufactur- 
ers see overcoming this as another 
problem of public education in style 
for men. 

One branch of the industry does 
give the manufacturers a little re- 
prieve from the complete depend- 
ence upon bad weather. The old 
“sneaker” of years ago now has a 
very much glorified appearance, and 
has invaded many more fields of 
usage. 

It is not so long ago that the so- 
called “class” women’s shoe store just 
wouldn’t handle any rubber sport 
shoes since they might cheapen the 


store’s reputation. Today, most such 
stores handle these economical, styl- 
ish and dainty casual shoes with 
rubber soles and fabric uppers as 
their “less expensive” line. 

Larger companies in the field, such 
as U. 5S. Rubber, have large staffs of 
designers and fashion experts just to 
insure the production of up-to-the- 
minute, popular and saleable products 
which will appeal to the ever-chang- 
ing women’s market. 

Along with these strides in women’s 
play shoes have come equally great 
strides slanted at the youngsters. 

“Junior, you can’t have a pair of 
sneakers because they will break 
down your arches,” no longer is 
heard. Attractive, practical shoes 
with built-up insoles have made them 
items of standard equipment for both 
boys and girls. 


More Sports Shoes 

Canvas top shoes for sports also 
have come into much wider usage. 
Basketball and tennis used to be al- 
most the only sports where they were 
standard equipment. Improvements 
brought about by better chemicals 
have resulted in such items as harder 
soles with specially formed . rubber 
cleats, ideally adapted to football and 
softball, and many other sports. 

A high degree of specialization in 
the field has been reached by some 
companies. The Chuck Taylor bas- 
ketball shoe, made by the Converse 
Rubber Company of Malden, Mass., 
is typical. 

The next time your back is aching 
because of extensive snow-shoveling, 
or you are worried about water in the 
basement from continued rains, think 
of the rubber footwear maker— 
as John Haywood wrote, “an ill winde 
which bloweth no man no good.” 





“The Rotary Way” combines the use of 
“Rotary” full and semi-coated French 
Cord Binding with the “Rotary” French 
Cord Turning machine. Our exclusive 
coatings, when used with our equipment 
are guaranteed not to clog machines. 
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Your Name 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING Co. 


in the right place 
at the right time 


EATHER and SHOES’ BLUE BOOK offers 
a brisk short-cut to customer acceptance. 


Advertisers whose policies require a medium of 
more than passing interest find the BLUE BOOK 
exactly suited to their type of selling program 
for it is constantly used in the shoe and leather 
industry. Through it, your product is assured 
the attention of this group of quality and volume 
buyers—focused upon your name when they’re 
looking for the product you sell. 


This Directory is preferred by these buyers be- 
cause it has the greatest degree of accuracy and 
broadest scope, in the shoe, leather and leather 


goods field. 


A full page, reserved for your sales story under 
the proper classification, costs less than three 
cents per subscriber for two years of daily 
service. 





Publishers of 
LEATHER AND SHOES—The International Shoe and Leather Weekly 
SHOESCOPE—The Nation's Top Shoe Fashion Magazine 
LEATHER AND SHOES BLUE BOOK of the Shoe and Leather Industry 
THE ENCYCLOPEDIA of the Shoe and Leather Industry 





Deaths 





Ralph A. LeFevre 


. . 51, shoe manufacturing execu- 
tive, died April 11 in Strong Memorial 
Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. LeFevre 
recently retired as vice president of 
W. B. Coon Co., Rochester shoe man- 
ufacturer, because of ill health. 


Herbert T. Martin 


. 63, shoe machinery foreman, died 
April 12 in Beverly Hospital, Bev- 
erly, Mass. An employe of United 
Shoe Machinery Corp. for the past 
48 years, he was most recently fore- 
man of the firm’s A-2 grinding de- 
partment at the Beverly plant. He 
was a member of USMC’s Quarter 
Century Club, the golf division and 
athletic association, and was active in 
community affairs. Surviving are his 
wife, Catherine B.; a son, Herbert T.; 
and five daughters, Mrs. Anne Barry, 
Mrs. Catherine Wiseman, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Guiniva, Mrs. Helen Broderick 
and Miss Marie; and two sisters. 


Mrs. Lydia Willms Law 


. 55, tanning executive, died April 7 
at her home near Milwaukee, Wis. She 
was president of Law Tanning Co., 
Milwaukee tannery which she and her 
husband founded 16 years ago. Mrs. 
Law succeeded her husband as presi- 
dent after his death in 1947. She 
leaves two sons, William L. and David 
U.; a daughter, Mrs. Ralph N. Trepte, 
and three sisters. 


William A. Stier 
. 61, leather foreman, died recently 


at his home in Lynn, Mass. A native 
of Lynn, he had lived in Saugus for 
the past two years and was foreman 
of the J. S. Barnett and Sons, Inc., 
West Lynn tanner, where he had been 
employed for the past 40 years. He 
leaves his wife, Florence J.; a son, 
Arthur; and four daughters, the misses 
Marjorie, Marian and Florence and 
Mrs. Elsie Letendre; two brothers and 
four sisters. 


Edward A. Mullen 


. shoe foreman, died April 8 at the 
Brockton, Mass., Hosrital following a 
brief illness. He had been employed 
as stitching room foreman for Brock- 
ton Boot and Shoe Co., Brockton 
manufacturer. He was active in or- 
ganizztional affairs. Surviving are his 
wife, June; a daughter, Mrs. Helen 
Trainor; and a sister, Mrs. John Glen- 
don; and three grandchildren. 


BOOKS: “Shoes — Pacemakers of Progress,’’ “‘Tanning Processes,” “‘Bank Loans to Shoe Manufacturers,” 
“Economics of Cattlehide Leather Tanning,”’ and ‘*Podometrics.” 


300 WEST ADAMS STREET CHICAGO 6, U. S. A. 
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J. Henry Halliday 


. . 61, former shoe foreman, died 
April 4 in Lewiston, Me., following 
a brief illness. A resident of Lewiston 
for the past 40 years, he has been em- 
ployed in several shce plants there as 
stitching rcom foreman. He leaves 
two sisters, Mrs. Henry Capelle and 
Mrs. J. W. MacInnes; and a son, 
Bernard. 


Charles E. Lydston 

. 83, retired shoe foreman, died 
recently at Lynn, Mass., hospital after 
a short illness. A native of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., he had lived in Lynn 
for the past 74 years. He retired 12 
years ago after working in various 
Lynn shoe plants as a foreman. He 
leaves his wife, Mary F.; and a daugh- 
ter, Miss Sara Lydston. 


—e— 


Shoe Wholesalers’ Sales 
Doubled 

Sales of shoe wholesalers during 
1948 more than doubled prewar 1939 
dollar volume, according to final 
Census of Business figures released 
by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The Bureau’s survey lists 463 
wholesale shoe firms with sales total- 
ing $118 million or $255,000 each 
during 1939. Nine years later in 
1948, there were 645 establishments 
which reported sales totaling $250 
million or $388,000 per firm. 

In 1919, however, there were 519 
firms which did a sales volume of 
$272 million or $525,000 each. 

States reporting largest dollar vol- 
ume for the trade in 1948 included 
Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Missouri, California, Maryland 
and Illinois in that order. Combined, 
these seven states accounted for 72 
percent of the nation’s total. 

In mid-Nov., 1948, shoe wholesal- 
ers employed 4233 workers with a 
weekly payroll of $296,000. Payroll 
for the year totaled $17 million. In 
addition to paid employes, 524 pro- 
prietors of unincorporated businesses 








Brazilian Leathers 
Ask 
Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 
Caixa Postal 917 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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devoted the major part of their time 
to the trade. 

Operating expenses, including pay- 
roll but not withdrawals for com- 
pensation of proprietor-owners nor 
cost of goods sold, totaled 13.4 per- 
cent of sales or slightly above the 12.8 


percent reported in 1939. Payroll 
related to sales increased from 6.3 
percent in 1939 to 6.9 percent in 
1948. 

Stocks on hand at the end of 1948 
were valued at $30 million or 12.1 
percent of sales. 
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SPECIALIZED TRAINING 
in the 


“— PRACTICE 
LEATHER MANUFACTURE 


Approved by Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. 
Sponsored by the Tanning & Allied Industries. 
3-Term Program for High School Graduates 
Commencing July 2nd 
2-Term Program for College Men with a Degree 
in Science or Engineering 
Commencing September 15th 


SCHOOL OF LEATHER & TANNING TECHNOLOGY 


Write for Literature and Application Form 


BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 
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VA 


IVAN is watching you 


AN is a dyed-in-the-wool Communist. 

There are only 6 million party mem- 
bers like him in all Russia, yet these Com- 
munist brass-hats enforce the iron 
dictatorship of the Kremlin over 200 mil- 
lion Russians. 

He’s sold to the hilt on Red ideas. Which 
means he’s out to get you. He believes it’s 
either you or him . . . that the world is too 
small for both. 

Ivan is working hard to beat you down. 
He has a big head start. 

Right now he’s got you in a bad spot. 

Ivan is afraid of only one thing. 

He fears your ability to out-produce him 
in guns, tanks, planes. 

Frankly, he doesn’t think you value your 
free system enough to do it . . . to make 
willingly the sacrifices he has squeezed out 
of the Russians. 

But he’s wrong! 


Because you and all of us have set out 


to build more and better weapons—to do 
it faster all the time. 

We must use every bit of know-how and 
inventive skill we have to improve our 
machines and methods—to turn out more 
and more for every hour we work. Only in 
this way can we become militarily strong. 

But we’ve got to supply essential civilian 


needs as well. We can’t allow needless 
shortages to take prices skyrocketing and 
lower the value of our dollar. 


Sure, that means sacrifices for everybody. 
But doing this double job well is the only 
sure way to stop Ivan in his tracks—and 
to save the freedoms which are ours and 
which he has never known. 





highest living 


MAIL THE COUPON— 


FREE... this important booklet tells you how our American System Grew Great 


is i) iin How Americans developed bet- 

Rape ter machines, power and skills 

in to build a great nation ... Why 

we have been able to produce 

constantly more per hour . . . 

How this has given us the world’s 
standard. 


How we can meet today’s challenge—Why 
we must expand our productive capac- 
ity...supply arms and essential civilian 
needs, too. Read how this dynamic proc- 
ess works in free booklet, ““The Miracle 
of America,” endorsed by rep ives 
of management and Jabor. Send for 
your free vopy today! 
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Wanted and For Sale 





Wanted: Surplus Stocks 


SHOE MANUFACTURERS’ cee OF 
Shoes including Close outs, 
Samples and Factory Damages 
Also LEATHER SURPLUS and REMNANTS. 
WRITE 
MATT AMROSE & SONS, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Machinery for Sale 
FOR SALE: Four 12” Turner Shaving Ma- 
chines, three Turner E Serial Table Setting-out 
Machines. Also one Baker-Layton 5’ Season- 
ing Machine. Address D-9, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Tannery Available 


FOR SALE OR FOR RENT: Tannery located 
in Canada. Completely new, latest equipment 
including Speco pasting unit. Not used over 
twelve months. Capable of producing 1000 
sides per day. Would consider selling equip- 
ment for export. Apply Rushden Leathers Ltd., 
Quebec City, Canada. 


Agency Available 


AGENCIES AND offerings invited for the Shoe 
and Leather trades. Complete coverage and 
connections. Offices in Toronto, Montreal, and 
Quebec City. Communicate with head office: 
Plymouth Sales Co., Ltd., P. O. Box 85, 
Quebec City, Canada. 





Contract Work Wanted 


CONTRACT TANNING AND FINISHING 
WANTED: Fully equipped to work Sheep, 
Goat, and Calf. Located in New Jersey. 
Address D-14, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams &t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


For Sale at Low 
And Attractive Prices 


Natural Cordovan Offal, suitable for stitch- 
down shoes, ——_ pockets, straps, etc. 
3-5 ounce, 42,000 1 

White Allum sheepauin pieces, best quality, 
flat in cases, 3.000 Ibs. 

Various colors Grain, Uph. Lea. separated, 
sorted and trimmed, flat packed, 32,000 Ibs. 
Rubberized felt, 1/8 to 3/16” thick—black, 
some white—30-36 inch width, full rolls, 25 to 
100 yards in a piece, about 1.500 Ibs. Corduroy 
or file cloth in bolts, 9,200 Ibs. 

Knitted Brushed Ski Cloth—60” width—1/2 to 
10 yards long—numerous pastel colors, 9,000 
Ibs. 

















Blanket Ends, various wool content up to 
50 percent, pastel colors, 1/4 to 1/2 yard by 
56” Mill Flat packed in bales, 6.500 Ibs. 
Canton Flannel, 1 to 10's, 10 to 20's, and 
20 to 40's, some full pieces, unbleached, Golden 
Brown, Grey, Mottled, Grey, Black, 6 to 11 
ounce. 

Spun Rayon, Sport Cloth, num#rous beautiful 
shades, various qualities, full widths, samples, 
from 1/2 to 11/2 yards, 6,600 Ibs. 

‘ Table Oil Cloth, Back Side, plain-in remnants 
—mostly in solid block cuts of good size, 
24.000 Ibs 
Artificial Leather remnants—about 1.4 to 2 
yards flat folded, 38,000 Ibs. 

Sponge Rubber on Burlap Back, fine quality, 
new in full rolls, 60” width, 3,000 Ibs. 
Raw Materials—in Carloads or Small Lots 
A Building Full of Bargains 
we Just Keep Moving Our Stock. 




















Write for Your Needs — We will Reply 
Promptly and in Detail with Samples, 
if necessary. 


CENTRAL MERCANTILE CoO. 
217 Milwaukee Ave., 6, 


April 21, 195! 





Rates 


$5.00 per inch for each 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 











Wanted to Purchase 


1 Woburn Heavy Duty Setting Machine 
—Type B—84” 
2 75 Ib. Capacity Air Compressors 
Both units must be in good working condition. 
Address D-15, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





Toggle Dryer and Frames _ 
INTERESTED in second hand factory made 
toggle dryer, also perforated toggling frames. 
Address D-18 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Situations Wanted 





Leather Man 


Receiving, sorting, shipping of leather crusts, 
hides. Experienced factory and wholesale man 
with judgment of manufacturing, finishing and 
sales. Looking for suitable job. References. 
Adddess Box X-24, c/o Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston, Mass. 





Shoe Traveler 

Has fine national contact and following 
among shoe buyers of chains, large inde- 
pendents, department stores, mail order 
houses, etc. Has intimate knowledge of shoe 
construction, styling, lasts, shoe business. 
Good appearance, aggressive, well received. 
Will accept any territory east of Miss‘ssippi. 
Age 31, married, two children. Excellent 
references. Write Box X-29, Leather & Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston, Mass. 





° 
Tanner-Chemist 
EXPERIENCED in the manufacture of chrome 
and bark leathers, sides, calf, suede, uphols- 
tery, wallet leather, etc. Seeks suitable posi- 
tion possibly as assistant superintendent. 
Address D-17, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 

W. Adams S8t., Chicago 6, III. 


POSITION WANTED 


Graduate of the Leathersellers’ Technical 
College, London, England, First Class 








Factory Superintendent 


HELP WANTED: Factory Superintendent, 
experienced in the manufacture of all leather 
and leather combination work gloves. Must be 
capable of complete supervision in oe 
sewing and finishing departments. 
portunity. Located in Missouri. Address D- <2. 
c/o Leather & Shoes, 300 W. Adams &t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Young Tanning 
Chemist Wanted 


SOME EXPERIENCE in tanning and knowl- 
edge in tanning chemistry. Wanted for tanning 
developing work. Excellent opportunity. 
Address D-16, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
20 Vesey St., 
New York 6, N. 





WANTED 


An experienced salesman and demonstrator of 
leather finishes to represent, especially in the 
Midwest and in areas other than New England, 
the fastest growing and most progressive manu- 
facturer of leather finishes. We will cooperate 
with you 100% and go on a tour of your 
prospects to assist, if so desired. Our terms 
will net the right man $15,000-$25,000 per year. 
Please do not apply unless you have the 
contacts and meet the necessary qualifications 
for an experienced salesman and demonstrator 
All correspondence will be held in the strictest 
confidence. Write Box X-30, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 10 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ROBESON 


PROCESS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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on Certificates in Leather 
from City and Guilds Institute of 
toon qualifies for position in laboratory, 








and/or tannery, or as 
tive. Two years’ experience chrome tanning. ! 
M: age 29. Canadian citizen, avail- 
able immediately for any location offering 

nt. Write Box X-31, 
c/o Las, 0 High St., Boston, Mass. 

















Help Wanted 





Salesman 

WANTED: Alert young man with connections 
in shoe and leather goods trade, as salesman 
for reptiles in New York City. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for ambitious, efficient man. State in 
letter age, background, and other pertaining 
information. Address D-13, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 
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HE only suc- 
cessful press 
that prepares 
Sole Leather for 
drum tanning, 
extracting and 
oiling. 
WRINGER Alne prepares 
both bark and 
chrome tanned sides and whole hides for 
the skiving and splitting machine. 


Quirin Leather Press Co. 
Olean, New York 

















Coming Events 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 





April 21-25, 1951 — Southeastern Shoe 
Travelers’ Show, Biltmore, Hotel, Atlanta. 


May 6-9, 1951—Fall Shoe Show, spon- 
sored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Association. Adolphus, Baker and South- 
land Hotels, Dallas, Texas. 


May 6-10, 1951 — Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America showing for Fall 1951. 
Sponsored by New England Shoe and 
Leather Agsociation and National Associa- 
tion of Shoe Chain Stqres. Hotels New 
Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 


May 13-17, 1951— Shoe manufacturers’ 
annual Fall Showing at Parker House, 
Boston. 


May 19-26, 1951—National Foot Health 
Week, sponsored by National Foot Health 
Council. 


May aes, 1951—Third Factory Man- 
d by Na- 
tional He Senntesteness Association. 
Netherlands Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 


May 27-29, 1951—Mountain States Fall 
Showing, sponsored by Mountain States 
Shoe Travelers Association. Albany Hotel, 
Denver, Col. 


June 11-12, 1951—Seventh Annual Meet- 
ing of National Hide Association, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 


June 11-14, 1951 — 1951 annual meeting 
of American Leather Chemists Associa- 
tion. Hotel Griswold, Groton, Conn. 


June 24-27, 1951—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 
Show, sponsored by Middle Atlantic Shoe 
Retailers Association, The Ambassador, 
Atlantic City, N. J. \ 


July 22-25, 1951 — Baltimore Shoe Show, 
sponsored by the Baltimore Shoe Club. 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


Aug. 21-22, 1951 — Official Opening of 
American Leathers for Spring and Sum- 
mer 1952. Sponsored by Tanners’ Council 
of America. The Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 


Oct. 29-Nov. 1, 1951 — National Shoe 
Fair, sponsored by National Shoe Manu- 
facturers Association and National Skoe 
Retailers Association. Palmer House and 
other hotels, Chicago. 
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MAKES THEM POSSIBLE 


The current popularity ol 
“naked” shoes, featuring dainty 
stripping, will continue IF 
these beautiful patterns provide 
adequate fit. The best way 

to keep stripping trim and 
neat on these favored open 
styles, is the insertion of a 
back-strap of SHUGOR 
at the heel. You can 
adapt stripping and SHUGOR 
in many ways that will 
improve fit and consumer 
comlort. For style and fit 


suggestions, contact 


SONS, INC. 


HUDSON, MASS. 





